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SOME DAY. 


Elia C. G. Page. 


Some dey I shal! awaken 
As from a quiet sleep, 
To find the dark’ning shadows 
That pile, a tangled heap, 
Between my soul and sunlight 
Gone, like the light cloud-scrolls, 
And know I have awakened 
Within the land of souls, 


Some dey this sound of turmoil 
Shall drop to sudden calm, 
The sbades and storm-cloude parted 
As by a mighty arm. 
And \lo!the land of quiet 
Where souls that here bave striven 
Shall find their rest forever — 
The peaceful realm of heaven. 


Some day life’s waves and billows 
Shall ebb in perfect peace; 
The noise and stormy bowling 
Of the chill wind shall cease. 
And my life bark, though shattered, 
Scarred bull, and canvas rent, 
Sball anchor in the baven 
To which her course wes bent. 


Some day my eyes shall open 
To sights unknown and sweet ; 

Old faces, sye, and new ones 
With rapture I shal! greet. 

My loved ones, lost and vanished, 
Unto the peaceful coast 

Shall all draw nigh to welcome 
Me to the ransomed host. 


The passing of a moment, 
The twinkling of an eye, 
And all above, around me, 
Sha!l arch immortal sky. 
O land of peace and glory, 
I catch thy golden shine! 
When shall I reach that country 
The heaven-land divine? 
Methuen, Mass, 





The Outlook. 


The impression that almost the sole justification 
for lynching in the South is the assault of 
white women by Negroes is not sustained 
by fact, according to this year’s record so 
far. Of the eighty Negroes who have suf- 
fered death by mob violence since Jan- 
uary 1, only fourteen were charged with 
the crime specified. The great majority 
were lynched for murder; and these and all 
could have been dealt with by lawful and 
civilized methods. 


Propelled by two three-bladed 22-foot screws, 
revolving seventy-eight times per minute, 
and consuming 500 tons of coal per day, the 
swift new German steamer, ‘‘ Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse,”” made her maiden voyage 
to New York last week and started on her 
return to Bremen. In size, speed, economy 
of coal consumption, and comfort, she has 
already left the Ounarders behind; and it 
is believed that on her next trip she will 
cover the 2,780-knot course between 
Queenstown and Sandy Hook in less than 
five days. She is the twenty-seventh ship 
that has been launched by the North Ger- 
man Lloyd line within the past five years, 
and has cost the most— $3,500,000. The 
“Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse ” is a 14,000-ton 
ship, and is 648 feet long, or 47 feet longer 
than the famous “ Lucania,” of the Cunard 
line. For some months she will be the 
queen of the seas; then the White Star 
line’s new vessel, the “Oceanic” (704 feet 


long, now under construction ), wi)! relegate 
her to second place. 


The recent grant by Nicaragua to the Atlas 
Steamship Company, a British corporation, 
of exclusive rights of navigation for the 
next thirty years in the San Juan River and 
Lake Nicaragua — two of the links of the 
proposed Nicaragua Canal — is exciting the 
apprehension of the authorities at Wash- 
ington. It is well known that England 
covets the possession of this important 
route. Oonsul O'Hara, writing from Nica- 
ragua, says that the concession is an ex- 
clusive one; whether it makes an excep- 
tion or qualification in case the Oanal is 
undertaken, is not known. Secretary Long 
will assign the new gunboat ‘‘ Newport’ to 
the duty of conveying the Canal Com- 
mission to Nicaragua, It will sail about the 
middle of November to Graytown, and re- 
main in the south during the winter. 

The powerful influence of the Sugar Trust has had 
much to do in hindering the annexation of 
Hawaii to this country. The Trust has 
stood by Olaus Spreckels, the famous 
“sugar king,” in his long and bitter fight 
with the Dole Government. When Presi- 
ident Dole recently gave a Hawaiian regis- 
ter to the Pacific Mail steamer “ China ” 
and offered two other steamers of the same 
line similar favors, he dealt a vital blow at 
Spreckles’ interests, and the latter showed 
a disposition to conciliate. The tidings 
come from Hawaii that Spreckels’ agent is 
negotiating with the Government to cease 
further opposition to annexation, if Spreck- 
els can continue to control the trade of the 
islands unmolested. As annexation is a 
matter of life or death to the island Gov- 
ernment, it is probable that Spreckels’ 
terms will be accepted. 

Maidstone in Kent, England, a shire town of 30,- 
000 souls and one of the centres of the hop 
industry, is suffering from a serious and 
extremely fatal epidemic of typhoid fever. 
It broke out within a fortnight of the arriv- 
al of the hop pickers who, in this busy sea- 
son, are “‘ housed like hogs,”’ and exposed 
to other unsanitary conditions. It has been 
found that 96 per cent. of the 1,300 cases 
already reported are traceable to a single 
water supply — and this ‘‘ coming from the 
fields where a squalid host of hop pickers 
from the London slums encamped a month 
ago.’’ Many of the victims of the disease 
are from the higher class of citizens. Re- 
peated efforts have been made to induce 
the employers in this industry to afford their 
transient employees the ordinary decencies 
of living; but they have laughed at this 
sort of “ sentimentalism.” The abuse will 
now be corrected. 

To enter on the great work of draining the 
Zayderzee in Holland a sea wall must first 
be built at a cost of $12,000,000; it will take 
nine years to complete it. Behind this sea 
wall a large lake is to be retained, to be 
known as Yesel Lake, to receive the waters 
of the rivers now flowing into the Zee. By 
means of tidal locks and cauals this water 
will be allowed to flow into the ocean at 
low tide until the salt water is drained off, 
and the lake becomes a gigantic fresh- 
water reservoir. Navigation canals will 
also be dug to put the cities on the sea 
coast in communication with Lake Yssel. 
It will require all the working force of 
Holland for a generation, and an expendi- 
ture of $133,000,000, to reconquer from the 
sea the vast tract of submerged lowlands; 
but when it is done, a twelfth province will 
be added to Holland, “ which will certainly 
not form the least wealthy portion of the 
kingdom.” 


Last spring the Agricultural Department sent sugar 
beet seed to farmers in twenty-seven 
States. The reports are not all in, but suf- 
ficient is learned from some of the experi- 
mental growths to encourage the belief that 


grown in the Pecos Valley in New Mexico; 
these have yielded from 18 to 22 per cent. 
The culture near Richmond, Va., returns 
from 13 to 18 per cent. In Europe an 
average of 13 per cent. is considered 
large. It is expected that the home 
growth of seed will be so great this year 
that there will be no need to import 
seed from Europe. Secretary Wilson in- 
tends to distribute twelve tons of sugar 
beet seed next spring. He has arranged 
with the Post Office Department that free 
distribution shall be made through the mails 
from the experimental stations to the 
farmers. 





Fate of the Amendments in New Jersey. 


Three were proposed. One was defeated, 

and the other two barely escaped defeat 

simply because of the culpable neglect 

of thousands of citizens who took it for 

granted that there was no efficient opposi- 
tion to their adoption, and who, therefore, 

did not trouble themselves to go to the 
polls. One of these amendments proposed 

to confer the right of suffrage at any school 
meeting upon “ female citizens of the age of 
twenty-one years.” It was lost by an ad- 

verse majority of 10,295 votes. Another, and 
the most important of the three, prohibited 
pool-selling, book-making, or gambling of 
any sort. For this latter amendment min- 

isters especially labored earnestly, devot- 
ing one Sunday service, quite unanimously, 
to depicting the disgrace and demoraliza- 
tion to which the State is exposed by the 
facility with which the laws can be changed 
or modified in the interest of the race- 
tracks. It was believed by the friends of 
good order that public sentiment eo decid- 
edly favored the proposed amendment that 
it could not help going through. There 
was no organization, however, no practical 
efforts to get the voters to the polls. On 
the other hand, the gamblers and their al- 
lies worked quietly, but intelligently, sys- 
tematically, spending money freely in the 
principal cities, and every one voted. When 
the returns were first published, it was an- 
nounced that the anti-gambling amend- 
ment had been defeated by at least 8,000 
votes. Later tidings left the matter in 
doubt. As we go to press semi-official re- 
turns indicate that the amendment has been 
adopted, but by a very slender majority. 
The good people of New Jersey rejoice, of 
course, but they have learned their lesson 
— that votes, not sentiments, count. 





Docks for Our Naval Ships 


Without adequate docking facilities our 
steel battleships and cruisers must rapidly 
deteriorate. This country has but eleven 
naval dry docks, only one of which — that 
at Paget Sound, Washington — can take at 
present any of our battleships. Dock 
No. 2 at the Brooklyn Yard, in which near- 
ly all the ships of the home fleet have been 
docked in the past year, is liable at any 
moment to suffer the same injury that ren- 
dered the later-built dock, known as No. 3, 
totally unfit for service. The “ Indiana,” 
it will be remembered, had recently to be 
sent to Halifax, there being no dock on this 
seaboard of sufficient strength and capaci- 
ty to receive her. In view of this serious 
state of affairs, the Navy Department ap- 
pointed a special board in August last to as- 
certain how many new dry docks are need- 
ed and where they should be located. The 
Board has finished its work, and report- 
ed its recom It finds chat ten 
additional ones should be built and one ex- 
isting dock should be enlarged. These new 
structares should be neither of stone nor 
wood; concrete and steel are recommend. 
ed instead. Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
and Mare Island (Cal.) should have con- 
crete docks, each to be completed in two 
years, and the largest of these — that at 
Boston — should be 700 feet long and cost 
$1,300,000. The dock at Port Royal, 8. C., 
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four new docks, with a steel dock in the 
Gulf, the Board regards as “ urgent.” The 

n required -—— $5,775,000 — could 
be yoted in annual instalments, The re- 





should be enlarged immediately. These | 


maining docks would bring the total outlay 


up to over $11,000,000. Oongrese will be 
called upon to vote as early as possible the 
money needed for the beginning of these 
much- needed structures. 


Subduing the Tribeemen. 


Conflicting tidings came last week. First 
it was announced that the Mohmunds, 
who began the present revolt by insti- 
gation of the “Mad Mullah” (the fanatic 
priest who fomented the disturbances in 
Chitral a couple of years ago), had been 
subdued. The “‘Mad Mullah” had fied, 
his village and headquarters had been 
occupied, and the deluded tribesmen, 
who had been assured that the muzzles of 
the British guns would be closed by divine 
means, had been severely punished. The 
next news was to the effect that Gen. 
Jeffreys, who commanded the “ punitive” 
brigade against this tribe, had twice suffered 
defeat with considerable loss, and that the 
Mohmands were still in rebellion. These 
Mohmunds have a fighting force of about 
18,000 men. They occupy the rugged country 
north of the Khyber Pass (the north- 
western gateway of British India), and 
between it and Bajour. The Afridis, en- 
couraged by the defeat of their foes, are 
making fresh alliances. This is a powerful 
Afghan tribe, numbering at least 23,000 fight - 
ing men. The Khyber Pass lies within their 
territory. The English have heretofore 
purchased their friendship at the expense 
of a lac of rupees ($50,000) a year. The 
Afridis have undertaken to keep the Pass 
open on Tuesdays and Fridays, abstaining 
from robberies on those days; it is, of 
course, closed now. They are a fierce, 
treacherous, athletic tribe of highlanders, 
and are at present encamped in a strong 
position on a rugged plateau. Gen. Sir 
William Lockbart is on the point of 
advancing with a force sufficient to defeat 
or capture them. The Pass, however, can- 
not be retaken until the territory on both 
sides of it is cleared of the enemy. The 
struggle will be bloody and may be pro- 
longed. 


The Cabinet Change in Spain. 


The resignation last week of the Azcar- 
raga ministry in Spain, and the return of 
the Liberals to power with Sagasta at their 
head, was a virtual admission that the Con- 
servative party ‘‘found its problem insol- 
uble.” Ouba could neither be pacified nor 
subdued, and Spain had reached the end of 
her resources. The Liberals have been 
patient. They have expressed their disap- 
proval of the Government’s policy, but 
bave not antagonized it. When Canovas 
was assassinated two months ago, they ex- 
pected to be called to power. But when 
the Queen Regent decided to continue a 
Conservative administration, they con- 
tentedly bided their time. It has come. 
Their program has been outlined. Cap- 
tain General Weyler is to be promptly re- 
called. The cruel, merciless, destructive 
policy which he has pursued is to be re- 
versed. A scheme of home rule — the 
most pacificatory and generous possible — 
is to be granted to Ouba and the Philip- 
pines. Able diplomats are to be selected to 
represent Spain in this country and at 
European capitals whose duty it shall be to 
convince these governments of the sinceri- 
ty of the new ministry in dealing leniently 
with the colonies, thus making mediation 
or interference unnecessary. The plan 
sounds well, but the Cubans will never ac- 
ceptit. The offer of autonomy can never 
satisfy a people determined to shed their 
last drop of blood for independence. So 
the fighting will go on, unless Sagasta has 
the courage to consider terms of purchase 
of the island. If Spain will receive #200,- 
000,000 in exchange for her recognition of 
the independence of the republic of Cuba, 
the patriots will gladly lay down their 
arms. It is understood that a syndicate in 
this country is ready to guarantee the pay- 
ment of this sum, in case they can be reim- 
bursed by the full management and admin- 
istration of Cuban customs until the debt is 








canceled. 
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Our Contributors. 


SEA VENTURES. 


I stood and watched my ships go out, 
Each, one by one, unmoor ne free, 

W hat time the quiet harbor filled 
With flood tide from the sea. 


The first that sailed,sher name was Joy, 
She spread a smooth, white, shining sail, 

And eastward drove with bending spars 
Before the sighing gale. 


Another sailed — her name was Hope, 
No cargo in her hold she bore; 
Thinking to find in western lands 
Ot merchandise a store. 


The next that sailed. her name was Love, 
She showed a red flag at her mast, 

A flag as red as blood she showed, 
And she sped south right fast. 


The last that sailed, her name was Faith; 
Slowly she took her sage forth, 
Tacked and lay to; at last she steered 
A straight course for the north. 


My gallant ships, they sailed away, 
Over the shimmering summer sea ; 

I stood at watch for many a day — 
But one came back to me. 


For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain; 

Hope ran upon a hidden reef; 

And Love took fire and foundered fast 
In whelming seas of grief. 


Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn; 
She recompensed me all my loss, 

For, as a cargo safe she brought 
A crown linked to a cross. 


— Selected. 





RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN 
THE OLD WORLD. 
XVIII. 


Prof. W. T. Davison, D. D. 


HE Fernley Lecture, annually delivered 
at the meeting of the Wesleyan Oon- 
ference, is sometimes a popular address, 
sometimes a theological tractate, sometimes 
an attempt to combine the two. This year 
the lecturer, 
Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, 
has produced a volume twice ‘as long as the 
longest of its predecessors — a theological 
treatise which yet does not contain a word 
too much. It is refreshing in these degener- 
ate days to come upon the work of one who 
is content to put his full strength into a vol- 
ume of pure theology, carefully reasoned 
out from end to end, with no side- glances 
to the gallery, no pretty pictures put in to 
suit children of all ages. Mr. Lidgett is a 
busy man. Ase the head of a University 
Settlement in the south of London, he is 
actively engaged in all kinds of social and 
philanthropic work, yet he has found time 
to write a thoughtful, original, comprehen- 
sive treatise on the Atonement, which is 
worthy to rank with some of the best 
known treatises on the subject in ability 
and value. 

The lecturer does not profess to set forth 
new doctrine. If he did, he might have a 
large audience, but it would not be a wise 
one. Inthe delivery of the Gospel message 
no new doctrine is needed and none can be 
for a moment tolerated; but Mr. Lidgett 
aims at giving afresh the old doctrine, 
while making it new in ite setting, not in its 
substance. And,as much depends upon the 
setting in a case like this, there is much 
that is new in his putting of the old truth. 
It may be said in a word that the lecture is 


A Study of the Central Doctrine of the Atonement 
of Christ 


in the light of another great central doc- 
trine, the Fatherhood of God. Dr. Dale has 
laid it down that the analogy between the 
relation of a father to a child and the rela- 
tion of God to man breaks down at this 
very point, the point at which the necessity 
for atonement begins. Other theologians 
also, of various types, have contended that 
the satisfaction to justice implied in the 
atoning work of Christ cannot be represent - 
ed in the light of the Divine Fatherhood. 
Mr. Lidgett replies in substance thus: First, 
the Fatherhood of God is so fundamental a 
doctrine in Christianity that it must be held 
to be paramount; it should be supreme in 
all our thoughts of God. Here he follows 
Dr. Fairbairn, and is at one with a promi- 
nent school of modern divines. This, how- 
ever, is a kind of a priori argument, and he 
pleads, secondly, that the true doctrine of 
Fatherhood has been lowered and pervert- 
ed by a representation of God asa kind of 
“ indulgent parent,” who is not even ad- 
mirable from a human point of view. But, 
thirdly, he adds that the Divine Father- 
hood is a unique relation, and while we are 
encouraged by our Lord to reason from man 
to God — “ If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask 
him ? ” — yet it is only ** on the lines of hu- 
man fatherhood ” that we can safely travel, 





and the paternity of Him who is at the same 
time Oreator, Sovereign and Jadge must 
differ in fundamental respects from that 
faint and imperfect copy of Divine Father- 
hood which is all that can be seen, even at 
its best, on earth. 

The argument of the lecturer is much 
more complete and elaborate than this 
brief sketch can indicate, but the above will 
serve to show itsgeneral scope. The meth- 
od pursued is scientific and comprehensive. 
After a discussion of the historical cause of 
Christ’s death, which is stated to be “‘ His 
unwavering obedience to the Father, in 
the faithful manifestation of the life of His 
Son,” Mr. Lidgett examines very care- 
fully the Biblical doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, traveling backwards from apostles 
to evangelists and from the Gospels to the 
prophets and the sacrifices of the Levitical 
law. (The reason for this order will be ob- 
vious to the careful student of the subject. ) 
He then discusses some leading theological 
theories, giving prominence to Anselm, the 
reformers of the 16th century, and in our 
own time representative writers such as 
Dale, Campbell, Maurice, Bushnell and 
Ritechl. In working out, with deep rev- 
erence but with earnest persistence, the 
rationale of the doctrine of Atonement 
which commends itself to him, Mr. Lidgett 
first investigates deductively the relation- 
ships which are revealed as existing be- 
tween God and man, and then seeks to 
show inductively that his conclusions are 
borne ont by Scripture statements as to the 
experiences of our Lord Himself and of the 
apostles in relation to His sufferings and 
death on our behalf. It is not to be expect- 
ed that all readers will at once agree with 
the presentation of doctrine thus given, but 
the more carefully it is studied, the more 
will its merits appear, and there cannot be 
two opinivns as to the ability, thorough- 
ness, devoutness and Scriptural character 
of the whole inqairy. 

The course of argument leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: ‘* Our Lord in His death 
fulfilled all the conditions of filial satisfac- 
tion. He ‘ tasted’ to the full of those penal 
conditions which reveal the wrath of God 
against sin. He made them, by His per- 
fect self-surrender, the means of perfect- 
ing His fellowship with the Father, the con- 
summation of His obedience, His homage 
to that law of righteousness of which sin is 
the transgression.” It will be seen that 
this statement of Scripture doctrine differs 
from those crude and misleading accounts 
of the Atonement of Christ which have re- 
pelled many from Ubristianity altogether. 
It is not according to Scripture to describe 
the Divine natare as if pain were in itself 
pleasing to God and must be exacted from 
some one, guilty or innocent; it is not 
Scripture teaching to represent Christ as a 
third person intervening between God and 
man to endure the harsh demands of ab- 
stract Justice, in order that sinful man 
might go scot free. But those who 
have recoiled from these misrepresenta- 
tions of Scripture truth have often gone to 
the other extreme and denied the Atone- 
ment altogether. Mr. Lidgett recognizes to 
the full the guilt of sin, the need of punish- 
ment, the significance of death, the satis- 
faction rendered by the death of Christ to 
the law of righteousness, while at the same 
time the relations of the Father to the Son, 
of the Son to the Father, and of both to those 
erring ones whom the Son is not ashamed 
to call brethren, are preserved from the 
strain and perversion to which some theo- 
ries of the Atonement have subjected 
them. 

The Divine Fatherhood, 
as here presented, does not impair or 
weaken the august claims of the Divine 
righteousness, but makes them more para- 
mount and irresistible than ever. Speaking 
of the great system of the world, the lect- 
urer says: ‘“‘ It has its source in the Father’s 
love and gives expression to it; it is ordered 
by His wisdom to correspond with our gen- 
eral condition, so that for us as we are, it is 
the best possible world, yet it sounds the 
the first notes of His wrath and inflicts the 
first strokes of His punishment. It does all 
this at one and the same time; and it rests 
with man, with what he is and becomes, 
whether those first murmurs of wrath rise 
to the thunders and awful smitings of the 
storm, drowning all other sounds and blot- 
ting out the heavens, or die away into ev- 
erlasting peace.’ Looking at the essence of 
things and at their beginnings, two neces- 
sary, but as yet unfulfilled, correlates stand 
out inrelief. They are these: eternal sin, 
eternal punishment; total sin, total punish- 
ment. And these as consequent upon, not 
as contrary to, the Fatherhood of God.” 
These are terribly impressive words, but 
they portray to us that eternal and unalter- 
able blending of righteousness and love in 





the Divine Fatherhood which the Lord 
Jesus Christ has exhibited to the race once 
forall. “The only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him;” “He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father.” But theologians 
and commentators have too often put asun- 
der what God has joined together and so 
distinguished — without intending to sepa- 
rate — abstract Justice and Divine Father- 
hood that men have hardly recognized that 
they belonged to the same Being. 

This, however, is only one feature, though 
itis a leading feature, of Mr. Lidgett’s ex- 
position. He emphasizes — here following, 
as he tells us, the leading of Dr. Pope, who 
was his tutor long ago — the spirit of obe 
dience in the suffering Son as that which was 


well-pleasing to the Father and provided | 


the kind of satisfaction which Fatherhood 
demands. But it was obedience unto death, 
and the meaning of that death is not to be 
minimized or explained away. 

Other noteworthy features of the lecture 
are the fine vindication of the “ ethical per- 
fection ”’ of our Lord and the importance of 
His sinlessness in relation to His atoning 
work; the admirable exposition of our 
Lord’s relationship to the human race as its 
organic Head, which in itself refutes many 
of the objections made to Christ’s work on 
our behalf; and the explanation of the im- 
portance to be attached to our Lord’s 
Divinity, in connection with His Atone- 
ment. On each of these great topics the 
lecturer lays down principles broad and 
deep and exhibits not only theological but 
philosophical knowledge and insight. For 
it is quite certain that many of the mis- 
takes made on both sides, both on the part 
of those who have assailed the doctrine of 
the Atonement, and those who have un- 
wisely defended it, have been metaphysical 
and ethical. As Sir William Hamilton said, 
no problem emerges in theology which has 
not first emerged in philosophy, and a 
superficial view of human nature often 
leads toerroneous views of the Divine. Dr. 
Dale gave some hints in the preface to his 
book on the Atonement of the direction in 
which a true understanding of the relation 
of the Eternal Son to the universe would be 
found to meet by anticipation some of the 
cavilling objections made against this doc- 
trine. Mr. Lidgett works out some of these 
very successfully, though a harvest still re- 
mains in this rich field for others to reap. 

The two closing chapters of this most in- 
teresting book are concerned with the 
Atonement in “ Relation to the Spiritual 
Life of Individuals ’ and ‘“‘ The Atonement 
and Social Progress,”’ while an appendix of 
a hundred carefully- prepared pages traces 
out the whole history of the doctrine in the 
Christian Church. 

Mr. Lidgett has rendered a valuable serv- 
ice not only to Methodism, but to the church 
of Christ, by the publication of this lecture. 
Here and there his language may be some- 
what unguarded, or he may have failed to 
do full justice to some aspects of his great 
theme; but his work is not hastily done, 
and its compact arguments and well- 
weighed sentences will bear re-reading and 
careful study. Those who study the book 
most thoroughly will be most convinced 
that here is a noble contribution to Christian 
theology, one which deserves attention 
from all who love our Lord Jesus Ohbrist and 
desire to publish the Gospel of His salvation 
to all mankind. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 





THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


R. FRITZ HOMMEL'S new and eagerly ex- 
pected book is now before the public in its 
English dress. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has done good service in the 
highest cause by issuing the volume which will 
stand in libraries asa companion to Professor 
Sayce’s work, * The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments,” published three 
years ago. The full title of the new treatise is 
“The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, as Illustrated 
by the Monuments. A Protest Against the Mod- 
ern School of Old Testament Criticism.” 

Dr. Fritz Hommel, the author, the well-known 
professor of Semitic Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, isa kind of Rénan and Delitzsch 
rolled into one. He is a noted higher critic and 
is Wellhausen’s favorite pupil, and yet he has 
now turned round to do for orthodoxy a service 
greater than any rendered in our time. The 
erudite German has set up a dam of massive 
learning which has turned thai critical tide 
which threatened tosweep away the very foun- 
dation of the old faith. For that foundation cer- 
tainly isthe Pentateuch,and in the view of all 
* advanced ”’ theorists the five books of Moses 
had come to be regarded as a mass of myths of 
the most fabulous species. It is nineteen years 
since Julius Wellhbausen burst on the public witb 
his brilliant and bewildering array of conject- 
ures, deductions, and assumptions. These were 
swallowed with astonishing gullibility by the 
majority of the rising critical scholars of Europe 








and America, and were greeted with deafening 
applause by all the skeptics. 

What was Wellhausen’s mainthesis? It was 
simply this: That Moses was an adventurer who 
put himself at the head of a barbarous and igno- 
rant rabble of nomadic Hebrews who had wan- 
dered for ages round about the Sinaitic desert, 
and whom he led to the country east of Jordan. 
Then his successor conducted them against the 
p2ople across the river. These Joshua and bis 
half-savage followers couquered and half exter- 
minated. But the Canaanites thus subdued 
were immensely more refined and cultured than 
their new masters. As conquering races are apt 
to become assimilated to the conquered, so the 
uncouth and ignorant Hebrews adopted the 
mythology, the history, and the traditions of 
the old Canaanites, and even appropriated their 
pitriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as their 
own progenitors! This audacious theory is one 
of the bulwarks of the higher criticiem which 
has fascinated even such a Hebraist as Dr. Driver 
and such an all-rvuad scholar as Dean Farrar. 

The tide has turned with the revulsion which 
has long been preparing. During the last two 
decades, exactly the psriod of Wellhausen’s as- 
cendancy, a quiet, plodding, determined work 
of research has been prosecuted. The extreme 
higher critics have dragged a multitude of fol- 
lowers through the mire of the most degrading 
depreciation of the Olid Testament,and now 
these credulous votaries can at their leisure es- 
timate the humiliating position in which they 
are floundering. The Pentateuch was arrogant- 
ly d to be cl d out of the way or rele- 
gated to the rubbish heap of exploded tradi- 
tions. German dogmatism was not ashamed to 
represent Ezra as an imposter, who concocted a 
set of laws and the. pretended that these were 
ancient documents written by Moses; just as 
Chatterton, the boy poet, professed to have dis- 
covered musty old folios in Bristol Cathedra!. 
It is this kind of audacious blasphemy which 
has appalled conservative theologians and evan- 
gelical students, who have had to sit patiently 
waiting for the critical craze to exbaust the sar- 
casm expended on ‘‘ narrow-minded old fogies,” 
etc. Meantime, bistory has been marvelously in 
the making. “‘ Truth shall spring out of the 
earth,” says the prophet, and the prediction has 
been verified in a series of magnificent monu- 
mental disclosures which ware prefaced by the 
researches of Belzoni,and were actually inau- 
gurated by the labors of Layard. With assidu- 
ous and persevering toll the explorers have been 
doing for Moses what Schliemann did for Ho- 
mer. A flood of dazzling tight has gleamed from 
the dark old mounds of Birs Nimrud, Persepo- 
lis, and the Lybian sands. The monuments 
have spoken, breaking the silence of solemn 
millenniums. 

What does Dr. Fritz Hommel say in contra- 
vention of the hypotheses of destructionists ’ 
Among his conclusions, worked out with splen- 
did acumen, aresome which he seems to have 
established to the atter confusion of the views 
which he himself once held. The monuments 
have now settled the historic fact that the He- 
brews were not illiterate, ignorant and semi-sav- 
age. The records recently brought to light in 
many inscriptions — the confident assump- 
tion that much of the tradition on which Genesis 
is based had already been reduced to writing in 
the time of Moses. Then, it is not the fact thet 
the names abounding in Numbers are of Baby- 
lonish affinity, such as would indicate their in- 
troduction in Ezra’s time. They are purely of 
the Arabian type of language of the second 
millennium before the Christian era. If Ezra 
bad perpetrated the infamous fraud ascribed to 
him,.he could not have dragged in the names 
found in the “ Priest’s Code.” further, it be- 
comes certain as history that Abraham mi- 
grated about 2000 B.C., when Arabian princes 
ruled over Mesopotamia. Next, Hommel abso- 
lutely repudiates the favorite notion of higher 
critics that the fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
was written at or after the time of the Captivi- 
ty, and that it was copied from the cuneiform 
records by some learned rabbi. The truth is, 
that the higher critical movement has been a 
fatal snare to numbers of devout and sincere 
but incautious minds. Men who loved their 
Bibles might have waited a little longer before 
surre! ng the citadel at the summons of an 
ingenious buat reckless set of in 
Christian Commonwealth (Baptist. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Il. 
Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. )). 


HE bailding of this splendid national 
institution is a noble one. Ascend- 
ing the steps, each 125 feet long, you reach 
the portico, formed by a double range of 
columns, eight on each side, while at the east 
and west angles are projecting wings with 
columns. Through the portico you enter a 
magnificent entrance hall, the ceiling en- 
riched with Greek frets and other orna- 
ments in encaustic colors, while around you 
are ranged specimens of famous sculptures 
Turning to the right on passing through 
the hall, you enter the Manuscript and 
Book sections of the Museum; but turning 
to the left you enter the Roman Gallery, 
and through this you reach the several de- 
partments of antiquities upon which we are 
now to dwell. 

We cannot linger upon the ten thousand 
objects of interest which illustrate the life 
and manners of the Eastern nations of an- 
tiquity; we desire only to indicate some of 
the inscriptions and monuments that rise 
up in copfirmaiion of the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired Word of God. Here are 
marbles, bricks and documents, hoary with 
age, that are invested with the cheracter of 
contemporary witnesses of the truth of the 
Christian religion! Inthe Room of Inscrip- 
tions, on the south wall, is a Greek inacrip- 
tion from Thessalonica containing the 
names of certaia “ Politarchs,” a very un- 
common local title, but accurately quoted 
by St. Luke in the 17th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, where he speaks of ‘: Jason 
and certain brethren ’’ being drawn “ unto 
the rulers of the city.”” Enter the Gallery 
of Roman Portraiture, examine the busts of 
the emperors, and see if the heads of Tibe- 
rius, Nero and Domitian do not confirm the 
statements of Christian history concerning 
their character! 

The Grwco-Roman Rooms and the Room 
of Archaic Greek Sculpture contain many 
fragments of beauty and interest; and the 
Eigin Room contains many of the sculptures 
and pediments of the Parthenon which were 
removed to England by the Earl of Elgin 
when British Ambassador at Oonstantinople. 
Tnese forms of beauty were the creations 
of, or in the style of, Phidias, the greatest 
ot Greek sculptors; and this Temple of the 
Goddess Athene, which stood on the Acrop- 
olis of Athens, derives interest from the 
fact that after the fall of paganism it served 
as a church for hundreds of years and then 
as a mosque until 1687, when Athens was 
besieged, the Acropolis bombarded, and the 
Parthenon partially destroyed by the ex- 
piosion of a bomb. 

The Mausoleum Room contains the re- 
mains of the tomb of Mausolus, Prince of 
Caria, erected by his wicow in the city of 
Halicarnessus, of such unequaled splendor 
that it was one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and so bas given the name of mavs 
soleum to our great sepuichral monuments. 
It was an oblong edifice surrounded by 
thirty-six Ionic columos, the frieze richly 
sculptared in high relief, representing a 
batule of Greeks and Amazons. It was sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of twenty-four steps, 
and crowning the tor of the pyramid was a 
chariot-group — all of Parian marble. 

The Egyptian Antiquities consist of a 
collection covering a period of four thou- 
sand years, formed by gifts from King 
George ILL. of antiquities obtained at the 
capitulation of Alexandria in 1801, from 
Queen Victoria, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and others, and by purchases from 
various persons. The most interesting of 
all is the famous Rosetta Stone, a fragment 
of a tablet of black granite found by 
French soldiers in 1798 among the ruins of 
Fort Saint Jalian, near the Rosetta mouth 
of the Nile. From this inscription of a de- 
cree of the priests of Memphis, conferring 
divine honors on Ptolemy Epiphanes, king 
of Egypt B. ©. 195, was obtained the key 
for unlocking the secrets of Egyptian hie- 
roglyphies and interpreting the ancient 
language of the land of the Nile. The in- 
scription is in three forms — the Egyptian 
language or hieroglyphic inscription; in 
the same language in demotic, or writing 
of the people; and in the Greek language 
and character. From the known, such 
Egyptologists as Champollion and Thomas 
Young proceeded to ths unknown, and the 
names of the kings enclosed in oblong rings, 
or ‘‘ cartouches,” gave the clue to the iden- 
titication of the letters of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet; and now the writing of the 
Egyptians, the language of which seems to 
be of the Semitic branch, is known to us 
in three forms—the hieroglyphic as 
sculptured on the monuments; the hieratic 
or priests’ writing, a ranning form of hie- 





roglyphic used on papyrus and other writ- 
ing material; and the demotic, or people’s 
writing, a still later development of the 
cursive or running style. 


The History of Egypt 
is traced through her kings, her “ Pha- 
raohs”’ (from the title Piraa, “ great 
house ’”’), who were representatives of the 
sun-god, and have been arranged in thirty 
dynasties extending from B. ©. 4400 to B. O. 
340. The ancient empire, which had its cen- 
tre of government at Memphis, runs through 
eleven dynasties, beginning with Menes, 
founder of Memphis when the worship of 
Apis, the sacred bull, the Serapis of the 
Greeks, was first instituted. The fourth 
dynasty attained great glory from Seneferu, 
whose son Khufu (Kheops, B. C., 2733) was 
the builder of the Great Pyramid at Gizeb, 
which he erected as his tomb. The second 
Pyramid was by Khafra (Khephren, B. C. 
3666); and the third by his son, Menkaura 
(B. OC. 3630). The Sphinx near these Pyra- 
mids, fashioned ont of solid rock in the 
shape of a man-headed lion, was most 
likely the work of a still earlier period. 
Belonging to the sixth dynasty is the in- 
scription of Una found by Mariette and 
translated by Mr. Birch, in which is the 
earliest known mention of the Negroes, 
who seem to have been conquered by the 
Egyptians and conscribed for their armies. 
This is one of the oldest historical doc- 
uments of ancient Egypt, and is still in the 
Maseum of Balak at Cairo, where I saw it. 
Under the twelfth dynasty the strong fort- 
ress of Semneh was built and the great 
artificial lake constructed on the west of 
the Nile, called by the Greeks Lake Moeris, 
the Egyptian-name of which was Phiom, 
“ the sea.” . 
The Middle Empire 

begins with the twelfth dynasty, B. ©. 2466, 
and extends to the twentieth, B. O. 1200, 
when Thebes arose to greatness and later 
Rameses held his court in the northern 
city of San or Tanis. The Hyksow or 
Shepherd Kings belonged to the period of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties; and 
they were finally expelied by Amosis I., the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty. lt was 
toward the end of this rule that Joseph was 
sold into Egypt; and the famous Hyksos 
king, Apepa II., is believed to be the Pha- 
raoh who raised Joseph to bigh rank and 
welcomed the Patriarch Jacob and his fam- 
ily into Egypt. 

In the nineteenth dynasty Egypt em- 
barked upon a course of foreign Asiatic 
wars. Not only did temples and monu- 
ments rise at Thebes, at Karnak and Luxor, 
but the Syrian and neighboring nations 
were brought into subjection. A tablet of 
the annals of Thothmes III. (B. 0. 1600) 
has been found at Thebes in the Karnak 
quarter ; and another gives an account of 
the battle of Megiddo where lay the great 
cities of Kadesh and Hamath and whose 
possession gave to the Egyptian invader 
the command of the road along the course 
of the great river into Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. The defeat there suffered compelled 
Assyria to pay tribute. A later monarch of 
this dynasty removed his capital from 
Thebes to Khu-en-aten, the modern Tel-el- 
Amarna, which he built and adorned, and 
named the “splendor of the sun-disk.” 
To the nineteenth dynasty belong the 
famous Rameses. Rameses II. was the 
Sesostris of the Greeks. He is identified as 
the Pharaoh who oppressed the children of 
Israel, and for whom they built “ the 
treasure-cities Pithom and Raamses.’’ The 
period of release came in the reign of his 
successor, Menephthah, and with it the end 
of the Middle Empire. 

The twentieth dynasty had as ite founder 
Rameses III., and 

The New Empire 
entered upon its checkered career. The 
priest- kings from Tanis formed the twenty - 
first dynasty, which was followed by 
Shashank, or Shishak, the friend and pro- 
tector of Jeroboam, and who, as we are 
told in 1 Kings 14, after the secession of 
the Ten Tribes and the election of Jero- 
boam as their king, made war upon Judah 
and Rehoboam and “came up against 
Jerusalem and took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord and the treasures of 
the king’s house; and took away all the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made.” 

Daring the twenty-fourth dynasty Kgypt 
was at the mercy of two powers— the 
Assyrian and the Nubian or Ethiopian — 
the one from the north, the other from the 
south, The Ethiopians held government as 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, and the first king 
of this dynasty, Snabaka, is the “‘ So, King 
of Egypt,” to whom Hoshea, king of Israel, 
as recorded in 2 Kings 17, sent messengers ; 
and who as the ally of the tribes of Syria 
opposed Sargon, the Assyrian king, and 





was defeated by him. Then came more 
serious troubles, for Sennacherib was 
marching triumphantly on; and an inva- 
sion of Egypt by him was only prevented 
by the sudden break-up of the Assyrian 
army, the angel of the Lord descending and 
smiting ‘“‘in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and five thousand.” 
Hezekiah was saved and the city of David 
defended. ‘‘ So Sennacherib, king of As- 
syria, departed, and went and returned and 
dwelt at Nineveh.” Esarhaddon, his son, 
succeeded him, and Taharka, king of Egypt, 
entering into league with the Phonicians, 
the Assyrian king invaded Egypt and at 
once occupied the whole of the delta and 
captured Thebes and Memphis. Taharka 
recovered these cities and defeated the 
Assyrians, but was finally overthrown at 
Canopus by Ashur-bani-pal, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Esarhaddon; and then 
vassal kings reigned over Egypt. 

Psammetichus became the founder of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, and under him Egypt 
revived. The ancient cities were rebuilt 
and the monuments restored. He was suc- 
eseded by his son Necho, who about 600 
B. OC. advanced to the reconquest of Syria. 
According to 2 Kings 23: 29, 30, “ He went 
up against the king of Assyria to the river 
Euphrates; and king Josiah went against 
him; and he slew him at Megiddo, when he 
had seen him. And his servants carried 
Josiah in a chariot dead from Megiddo, and 
brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him 
in his own sepulchre.”” He also put Je- 
hoahaz, the son of Josiah, who had been 
anointed and made king in his father’s 
stead, in bonds at Riblah in the land of Ha- 
math; and put the land to a tribate of an 
hundred talents of silver and a talent of 
gold; and made Eliakim king in the room 
of Josiah his father, and turned his name 
to Jehoiakim, and took Jehoahez away, who 
came to Egypt and died there. But three 
years later Pharaoh-Necho lost his new 
conquests and was defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the great battle at Karkemish 
near the Euphrates. 

After him came the Hophra of the Bible 
who captured Sidon and the Phenician 
coast; but he was deposed by one of his 
generals who, as Amasis II., reigned in his 
stead. He became involved, toward the 
eud of his reign, in conflict with the Per- 
sians, and in 527 B.C. Peammetichus III., 
his son and successor, was defeated by the 
new king Cambyses; and for a hundred 
years Egypt was simply a province of the 
Persian Empire. 


PASSION } FOR |SOULS. 


NE of the most fatal delusions that ever 
took possession of some ministers is the 
delusion that they are called to edify the church 
and not to bring sinners to Christ! That notion 
is absolutely unecriptural,and is fatal to the 
highest usefulness. Some men are undoubtedly 
called to be evangelists, and have a special 
aptitude for bringing men to decision. While 
some sow, others reap; but that truth must not 
be perverted into the idea that some are to do 
nothing but sow, or that God intends any min- 
ister to be without the unspeakable and divine 
joy of winning souls. No man has any right to 
be appointed to a Methodist circuit unless he is 
definitely called of God to the office and work of 
the Christian ministry. But if he is called to 
the office and work of the Christian ministry, 
he is called instrumentally to savesinners. The 
man who brings no sinners to Christ has either 
sinned against divine grace or missed his call- 
ing. We do not mean to say, for one moment, 
that the result must come in a particular 
manner. Some of the most successful soul- 
winners Methodism has ever known never held 
& prayer- meeting on Sunday evening, and never 
had public conversions. But in some way or 
other, either in a Bible class or in the society- 
class, or in personal interviews, they had the 
happiness of seeing men, women and children 
truly converted to God. In the highest inter- 
este both of personal fidelity and of the church 
of God, we must unhesitating declare that “the 
soul-converting power” is the very essence of 
the Christian minister's vocation. God never 
yet called any man to enter the pulpit without 
making it possible for bim to become an instru- 
ment of salvation to those who heard him, 

We do not say that all bave a right to expect 
the same quantity or quality of results; but no 
real ministry ever has been, or ever could be, en- 
tirely fruitless. If any minister cannot recall a 
single instance of conversion under his minis- 
try during the last twelve months, he is bound, 
on the peril of his soul, to open his heart to God 
and to entreat Christ to reveal to him why he is 
in that awful position. He may have allowed 
himself to become careless, he may have re- 
strained prayer before God, he may bave been 
backsliding in heart, he may have been blinded 
by some antiscriptural delusion, or he may have 
given way to ungodly prejudices and passions. 
Something truly appalling must have happened 
if any man, called of God to the Christian min- 
istry, enters and quite the pulpit year ip and 
year out without being able to lay his hand 
upon one single man, woman or child, brought 
through his agency tothe knowledge of salva- 
tion in Christ. 

We are very sorry if our plain words cause 
distress toany who read them, but “ faithful 
are the wounds of a friend;" and a fruitiess 
ministry can no more be condoned or explained 
away than an immoral ministry or a lazy min- 
istry. There is no church which exalts and em- 
phasizes the pastoral office more than ours, and, 





The twenty-seventh dynasty is posed 
of Persian monarchs, who ruled Egypt 
through their deputies. Three more dynas- 
ties ran their course, until, in 340 B. C., 
Egypt’s last native king, Nectanebus IJ., 
fied before the armies of Artaxerxes III. 

When the Persian power had succumbed 
to Alexander the Great, Egypt passed into 
the hands of the Conqueror, and was ruled 
by the kings of the Macedonian house of 
Ptolemy, one of the generals of Alexander. 
After the wars which ended in the death of 
Cleopatra, Egypt became a Roman province. 
When the Mosiem power rose, Egypt was 
conquered, in A. D. 638, by one of the gen- 
erals of Omar, and was ruled by the Arabs 
until 1517, when it became a part of the 
Turkish dominions. 

At present the real ruler of Egypt is Eng- 
land, and, according to the testimony of 
Bishop Mallalieu, ‘“* English rule in Egypt is 
the greatest boon that has come to the 
dwellers in the valley of the Nile for forty 
centuries.”” The French have been con- 
cerned with Egyptian affairs since the in- 
vasion of Kgypt by the first Napoleon; the 
official language is French — it is the lan- 
guage of the courts, of the custome, and of 
commerce; yet the English govern, and the 
laws are well administered and all the rights 
and privileges of the Mohammedans, the 
Copts, the Fellahen, and the 150,000 foreign- 
ers of every nation, are fully guaranteed 
and maintained. She has been the “‘ basest 
of kingdoms,” but is slowly rising into civil- 
ization again and Gospel light. 

The leading facts of this paper have been 
furnished by Dr. Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 
the keeper of this department, and by the 
hundreds of figures, statues, tombs, granite 
slabs, stele and inscriptions, arranged in 
chronological order, according to the suc- 
cession of dynasties. 





We may, if we choose, make the most of 
one another. Every one hes his weak points; 
every one bas his faulte. We may make the 
worst of these; we may fix our attention con- 
stantly on these. But we may also make the 


best of one another. We put ourselves in 
the place of o. bers, and ask w we should wish 
to be done to us, were we ia their place. By 
loving whatever lovable tn those around us, 
love will flow back from them to us, and life 





will become a pleasure instead of a pain; and 
earth will become like heaven, — Dean Stanley. | 


therefore, there is no church which is more 
bound to remember that it is an essential part 
of the pastor’s work “‘ to seek and to save” the 
lost sheep. It is the pastor’s duty, of course, to 
* feed the lambs,” and to “tend’’ those sheep 
that are safe in the fola, but it is also bis duty 
to go out into the wilderness and “seek,” and 
not to give up seeking, uatil he “finds” the 
“lost” sheep. How preporterous it would be 
for any one in the position of a shepherd to say, 
“It is my duty to seek, but it is not my duty to 
find, the wandering sheep.’’ What is the use of 
seeking unless you find? It is equally unrea- 
sonable and terrible for any minister to per- 


suade himself that he can be faithful to God and 
to the church unless by some means, in some 
way, at some time, he does bring lost sheep to 
the Good Shepherd. Let us, then, with all our 

» pray God to clotheour ministers with 
“the coul converting power.” What we need 
above all else is that ‘‘ passion for souls” which 
is the distinctive mark of a true and faithful 
/— ore minister. — Methodist Times (Lon- 

on). 
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We should like to 
have you try Cleve- 
land’s baking powder, 
- because we are sure that 
it will mean another 


customer for us. 
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You have nothing 
to lose. 


Your. grocer will give 


you your money back 


if you are not satisfied. 
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TOUR to) WASHINCTON fand 
OLD POINT. 


The Roya! Blue wine will inaugurate another 
season of its popular excursions by a personally 
conducted eight day tour to Washington and 
Old Point Comfort, leaving Boston, ‘Tuesday, 
Oct. 19. $32 covers every expense. Privilege of 
stop-over in New York. For Itinerary jof this 
and later tours cal! on or address A. J. Simmone, 
N. B, A., 211 Wasbington St., Boston. 
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A New Departure in Music. 


HE Boston Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has been gradually 
developing among its agencies a new depart- 
ment which has as its object the elevation and 
evangelization of the masses by means of music. 
This work has grown out of the Mission Masic 
School carried on last year tn connection with 
Morgan Chapel. The School will be continued 
there as last year under the direction of Mr. 
L. M. Bristol, but branches of work will be 
started, as facilities may permit, in various 
missions under the control of the Society. The 
work is now being begun in connection with 
the Italian Mission, corner of Hanover and 
Cross Sts. 

The theory and plan of the work, in brief, is 
this: There are many teachers of experience in 
various sections of our country who would 
gladly take up or continue musical studies in 
Boston if they could but pay part of their 
expenses by teaching. There are hundreds of 
children and young people in the poor families 
ot Boston who have musical talent and are eager 
to develop it, but are prevented on account of 
the cost of obtaining « musical education. 
These are the ones whom the School designs to 
teach and to help. An arrangement has been 
made with Mr. R. M. Floyd, president of Boston 
Conservatory of Music, by which we can secure 
scholarships in various departments for the use 
of teachers of some experience who wish to 
stady there and who will consent to devote a 
certain number of hours each week either to 
teaching music in our mission music schools or 
assisting in the music at our services. By this 
plan a deserving student of music can receive 
musical instraction in any department ander 
experienced teachers at a very low cost. In this 
way, also, it is hoped to bring the refining and 
elevating influence of music into hundreds of 
the homes of the poor in Boston and bring all, 
teachers and scholars alike, who take ap such 
studies, under the influence and into the work 
ot our missions. It is not a new plan except in 
some of its features; it is only the enlargement 
of one that has already worked well at Morgan 
Chapel. 

The Morgan Chapel and other missions need 
Christian young people to help in the music and 
in the various departments of work. To supply 
this demand, and at the same time to offer an 
equivalent benefit for such services, the Music 
Schocl is able to offer a limited number of 
scholarships in the Boston Conservatory of 
Music to young people who will help along 
musical lines in our mission work. 

But tho ultimate object of all of this is to 
bring the enjoyment and benefits of music to 
the poor. While there are moderate charges to 
the different classes, care will be taken that no 
one is debarred because of a lack of means. There 
will be some way by which every poor boy or 
young person who has some musical talent may 
both be able to develop it and te use it. Some 
special inducements will be offered Epworth 
Leaguers from out of Boston who wish to pursue 
a musical course here and make a study of 
mission work. 

This School of Music at Morgan Chapel and 
ite branch work at the Italian Mission will open 
Oct. 11 with a full staff of petent teachers, 
including some of the best in Boston. Mr. 
W. W. Adams, teacher of voice in Boston Con- 
servatory, will have classes in sight singing. 
The beginners’ class will cost but fifty cents for 
twenty weeks. Instruction is also offered in 
violin, plano, vocal culture, mandolin, guitar, 
banjo and orchestral instruments, at from 
twenty to thirty cents a lesson in small classes. 
This is in the nature of a new departure, but 
has in it the prospect of great good. On Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 7, a concert will be given by 
members of the faculty of the school free to all 
int ted in the mo t. For fuller particu- 
lars of the work, address L. M. Bristol, Morgan 
Chapel, 87 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 

C. A. LITTLBFIBLD. 











Dr. Seamen, of New York, who has just re- 
turned trom the International Medica! Congress 
held in Moscow, will surprise many American 
readers by his representations of the hospitals 
in that city. He says: “The hospitals of 
Mosvow stretched for two miles along a beauti- 
tally laid-out plaza. Fitted with every modern 
surgical appliance, constructed upon the most 
scientific principles, splendidly illuminated, 
spotiessiy pure in glazed walls and tiled floors, 
these hospitals were patterns for the whole 
world.” 





LIKE OLD FOLKS, 
Little Tots Want Coffee for Breakfast. 


“ Please let me havea little cup of coffee to 
break my doughnuts in — you have it, and why 
can’t {?” It is hard to refuse the cute little 
folks, even when we know that coffee and tea 
are injurious beyond a doubt, for hot coffee and 
sweet bread and butter or doughnuts taste so 
good for breakfast. A physician has discov- 
ered a method of preparing grains so as to pro- 
ducea beautiful drink, an exact fac-simile of 
the finest Mocha coffee, and fattening and nour- 
ishing. It fits a place with weak stomachs and 
tor the little folks’ “ coffee.” The coffee habit 
can be dismissed instantly when the new food 
drink is used in its place, and health is assured 
because of the fact that it is made only of pure 
and wholesome grains. “ It makes red blood,” 
is the motto, and Postum is the name. Grocers 
sell it, and it is made by the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Conferences. | 


Vermont Conference. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


Coventry. — Rev. O. E. Aiken bas, by permis- 
sion of his presiding elder, resigned his charge 
here and gone to Madison, N J.,to take a course 
of study in Drew Theological Seminary. Before 
his departure his people gathered to wish him 
Godspeed, and to present him and his wife 
with valuable gifts in token of appreciation of 
their faithful labora of the past. Rev. C. W. 
Stowell and wife are still here. 


Walden. — Cottage prayer-meetings are being 
held by Pastor Parounagian at the “ Heights.” 
May they culminate in another revival this 
year! 


Groton.— The Methodists of this place re- 
cently held a very successful harvest festival. 


Hardwick.— A Woman’s Home Missionary 
convention was recently held at this piace, but 
a6 DO program or other information is at band, 
no further notice can be given. 


Williamstown. — Rev. J. O. Sherburne has 
shown great bravery and acted the part of a 
sincere Christian in leaving bis home and going 
toa family of his flock quarantined because of 
the diphtheria and staying there as a nurse until 
recovery was assured. The heroes of the itiner- 
ancy are not all in the remote past, nor bave 
they all died. An entertainmert in behalf of 
* Solid Rock Chapel” in the Quarry District 
netted $20. This chapel is gradually approach- 
ing completion. It represents a large amount 
of self-denial on the part of Pastor Sherburne 
and his little band of helpers in that section of 
the parish. 


Lunenburgh. — Rev. W. I. Josepb has, on ac- 
count of ill healthin the family, relinquished 
bis parish and sought a less rigorous clime. He 
improves the opportunity to take a course of 
study at Drew Theological Seminary. St. Johns- 
bury District ought to be in high favor at Drew, 
for eight of the former students of that Sem- 
inary are now preaching within its limits, and 
three men appointed within the bounds of the 
—-* last spring have since entered the 
school. 


Troy. — Rev. W. 8. Jenne, a supernumerary 
ber of the Conf ce residing at this place, 
is announced as {ll by the local papers. 


West Burke. — A. R. Boyce, Esq., a lawyer 
and prominent member of the Methodist Church 
at this place, bas removed to Barre for perma- 
ment residence, his health having become seri- 
ously say Rev. J. B. Knowles, at a trial 
recently held at this place, was expelled from 
the ministry and membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on three charges: First, dis- 
honesty; second, lying; third. unchristian and 
upministerial conduct. Rev. P. N. Granger was 
counsel on bebalf of the church. The case was 
so clear as to be unmistakable. 


Derby. — lnteresting and helpful revival meet - 
ings have been held by Pastor I. P. Chase, as- 
sisted by neighboring pastors. Conversions and 
a have gladdened the hearts of the 
workers. 


Lowell. — Rev. C. W. Kelley is spending a 
short vacation in New York city, where he was 
formerly employed in the Forward Movement 
under the direction of Evangelist Yatman. Mr. 
Kelley has been holding some successful revival 
meetings on his charge. 





Lyndonville. — Work is in em wy on the re- 
building of the Methodist charch at this place. 
It ie expected that the completed edifice will be 
a credit to the denomination and a means of 
great good to the cause. For the accomplish- 
ment of this end Pastor W. U. Johnson and his 
estimable wife have labored diligently for years, 
Mrs. Johnson personally raising not a little 
money. 


St. Johnabury. — Rev. O. 8. Baketel, presiding 
elder of Concord District, N. H. Conference, re- 
cently enjoyed a delightful visit with Rev. 
Messrs. Hamilton and Tyrie, the latter being an 
old-time Conference companion. Mr. Tyrie bas 
begun his autumn series of Sunday evening lect- 
ures, the — bei as follows: Sept. 
“ What isa Man Worth ? ” Oct. 3, “ The Cho 
of Hercules; Oct. 10, “‘ Sir Galahad; or, The 
Vision and the Quest; ” Oct. 17, “ Mahmvod, 
the Image Breaker; or, The Bride Refused; ” 
Oct. 24, * The Arist y of Manhood; ” Oct. 31, 
“The Democracy of Manhood;” Nov. 7, 
“ Slave or Master — Which ?”’ Nov. 14, “ Books; 
their Ministry to Manhood; ” Nov. 21, “ Right 
Thinking: Its Iofi on Conduct and Char- 
acter;”’ Nov. 28, “ The Enemies of Manhood; ” 
Dec. 5,“ Friendships in the Making of Man- 
hood; ” Dec. 12,‘ Some Great Characters Test- 
= a Dec. 19,“ The Supreme Pattern of Man- 
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Barre. — The Epworth League recently gave a 
very enjoyable eupper to the elderly members of 
the church. A successful entertainment was 
also given a few days before by the Alonzo 
Hatch Photo-Musical Company at the Opera 
House, this being under t auspices of the 
League. Rev. Dr. A. B. Loonard is to be with 
this churen and the church at Montpelier, 
Oct. 24, taking the annual missionary collection 
at each place. 


Barton. — Hon. George H. Blake bas returned 
home from his extended stay at the sea-shore 
much improved in health. {t is hoped that the 
improvement may be b permanent and in- 
creasing. 


Newbury. — Pastor White is getting out of 
the ruts in giving an occasional Sunday — 
“ sacred concert,” consisting of anthems an 
solos by the choir, readings and recitations by 
the pastor, and an address by some clergyman, 
the last being given by Rev. G. C. McDougall, 
of Boltonville. hese concerts are highly ap- 
preciated and largely attended,and the 
— speak of them in terms of high ise. 

his charge has recently suffered a great loss in 
the removal to Northfield of Prof. E. A. Shaw, 
who has efficiently served the charge as steward, 
Sunday-school superintendent, Epworth League 
president, etc. At the last monthly meeting of 
the official board a surprise was given to Pro- 
fessor Shaw in resolutions = emg y | passed, 

@ handsome testimonial in the form ofa 
beautiful Bible and Hymnal given to the pro- 
fessor for his son, now two weeks of age, in the 
hope that he will grow up to be as useful a man 
as bis father. Prof. Shaw bas gone to North- 
field, where he takes a place in the college; but 
whether it is Northfield, Vt., or Northfield, 
Mass., was not stated in the item which came 
under observation. Forthe sake of our church 
there, we trust it may be the former. 


Mid-Year Meeting of the Board of Examina- 
tion. — This will occur on the first week in 





November, and will be held at the usual place. 
President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, has 





promised to be present, and will give an address 
upon “ Social Righteousness.” his will be a 

reat treat, as Dr. Tucker is one of the foremost 

ivines and educators in the whole country. 
His address will be of especial value not only 
because Dr. Tucker was formerly at the head of 
a theological seminary, but also because the 
topic of which he will speak is one of all-ab- 
sorbing present interest. Prof. Van Benschoten, 
of Wesleyan University, has also been invited to 
be present and give an address upon “‘ New Ies- 
tament Greek; and there is some reason to 
hope that Bishop Mallalieu will also favor the 
occasion with his presence and speech. 





Plainfield. — There is a prospect thet a new 
furnace will be put in the church edifice, and 
that the exterior of the church will be painted. 

e per is ably managing the finances for 
this enterprise. 


Island Pond. — A furnace hes been put in the 
parsonage and will greatly add to the comfort 
ot Pastor Atwater and family. The members of 
the Epworth League have reseated the church 
vestry with elegant oak-frame cane-seat chairs. 
A reception was recently given to ex- Lieut. Gov. 
Maneur on the eve of bis departure to assume 
bis duties as collector of the port of Memphre- 
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The 
Social Teaching of Jesus. 


By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, 
University of Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


There is no subject of which so much is 
being written just now asa Sociology. From 
all points of view we have books on this 
subject, for example : 


NASH’S Genesis of the Social Conscience, 
KIDD’S Social Evolution, 


GIDDINW’S Sociology. 
HYDE'S Social Theology, etc. 


PROF. SHAILER MATHEWS, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, aims to trace and apply 
if possible the opinion of Jesus on social 
lines. ° 

He thinks that Jesus must have had a pni- 
losophy of life, some great truth by which 
He governed His whole life. This Profess- 
or Mathews aims to discover and apply as 
Jesus Himself applied it to various aspects 
of social life; as society, economics, the 
family, the State, edacation, etc. 





It is an interesting 


The Social subject surely. Jesus 
Teachings of was looking on a socie- 
| ty quite as complicated 

Jesus. | a8 our Own — more so 


_. indeed — one where 
there were the claims of the political gov- 
ernor from Rome, of the hereditary king, 
Herod, and of the chief of the religious hie- 
rarchy, to pre-eminent authority to be rec- 
onciled; and as a strong thinker must have 
had views of His own. 


PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, of 
Chicago University, has carefully analyzed 
the actual words of Jesus and the result is 
an exceedingly interesting book, and one 
which will make the religion of Jesus a 
much more vital element in the life of 
many than it now is. But even to those who 
look on Jesus simply as a man is it not quite 
worth while to know what was the theory 
of life held by aman whose influence has 
been so far-reaching through eighteen 
centuries ? 

It is the fairest setting This is what the 
forth of Jesus,act- reviewers say of it. 
ual teaching along Place it in your libra- 

social lines that ry as a book worth 
we have ever reading and worth 
seen. keeping after reading. 


The Social Teaching of Jesus. 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 





Practical Idealism. 


By WILLIAM DEWirr Hype, 
President of Bowdoin College, Author of * Out- 
lines of Social Theology.” 

To be published about October 13th 


Did you read President Hyde’s “ Outlines 
of Social Theology?” It was published 
last year and described by thinking men as 


** Something more than com- 
Independent. monly well worth reading.” 


Boston ** One of the most striking and 
Advertiser thoughtful books of the year.” 

Church “A peculiarly original, inter - 
Stand.rd. _ esting and suggestive study.” 


The Congregationalist, the representative 
paper of a large denomination, gave the 
review of this book more than a column 
of space, and remarked : 


“ The Author's gift of telling utterance, his 
fine feeling and lofty purpose seem never to 
fail him. . . . Even those who do not follow 
the author in all his thinking will be won by 
his ardor of conviction, and his lofty ideal to 
assent and even personal consecration.”’ 


; > President Hyde’s new 
Practical |pook describes how every 
man builds his world for 


Idealism 
\ himself; how Thought con- 
structs the Natural World in which we live, 
and how Love is striving to create the 
Spiritual World. 


The chapter titles are : 


The World of sense- Perception. 

The World of Association. 
The World of Science. 

The World of Art. 

The World of Persons. 
The World of Institutions. 
The World of Morality. 
The World of Religion. 


It is an attempt to interpret the spiritual 
significance of everyday life, and contains 
the substance of the lectures which were 
delivered at the Summer Schools at Colora- 
do Springs, Chicago University, and at 
Chautauqua. 


Practical Idealism. 

Its practical aim keeps the book clear of 
abstruse metaphysical discussion, butit will 
be to many a revelation of those conerete 
aspects of philosophy which lie closest to 
the common concerns of man. No one 
need avoid it as a matter beyond his com- 
prehension. 

Practical Idealism. 


Cloth, 12mo., In press. 
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. The governor, lieutenant governor, and 
other Btate notables were present, and added 
grace and dignity to the occasion. Mr. Man- 
sur’s departure m this place is greatly re- 
gretted. 

The Herald Canvass. — Now is the time to 
take hold of the canvass for ZION’s HERALD. 
The return of good times will make the canvass 
easier and more successful. Never was the paper 
more full of helpful matter than now, end never 
was it more than now. The circulation 
within the bounds of the Conference ought to 
be increased at least twenty-five per cent. dur- 
ing the present campaign. If we would bat 
emulate the zeal and enthusiasm of political 
workers, we should soon run up a list which 
would gladden the hearts of both editor and 
publisher. RETLAW. 


Montpelier District. 


Ludlow. — Rev. W. H. Wight, a superannuate 
ot our Conference, who has been residing ip 
Springfield, Mass., for the pest two or t 
vears, together with his wife, has taken rooms 
at Ludlow for a few months. 


Mechaniceville.—At the last communion 
service 8 were received on probation and 1 into 
the chureh by letter. There were several con- 
versions during the quarter. Rev. S.C. Veil is 
the pastor, and is enjoying his work. 


Randolph. — Rev. Geo. O. Howe, who was 
obliged © spend the wirter in Florida, has 
returned so far im in health that his 
jnysician thinks it will be safe for him to spend 
the coming winter in Vermont. He has been 
appointed to fill out the at Randolph, and 
has entered upon his work with his usual zeal 
and earnestness. 


Bellows Falls. — The Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of Montpelier District will hold a 
convention at Bellows Falls, Oct. 6 and 7. A 
very interesting program has been published. 
Free entertainment will be given. 


Rev. F. W. Lewis, the Conference secretary of 
the Kpworth League, has just published the new 
constitution of the Vermont Conference Ep- 
worth League, adopted, June 23, at the State 
convention. 


East Barnard. — Quite extensive repairs have 
omy made on rv Union Uburch at East 
Harnard, and the reopening will take place in 
the near future. 


Olcott. — Rey. 8. P. Fairbanks, pastor, bas 


returned to bis work greatly improved in 
health. 








Office of the NEW 


ONION Cash Register, 


18 AT 
No. 3 Tremont Row, BSoston. 
The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Built on Honor. Sold on Principle. 
And backed by a G means 


If ~ Lay t today? A tons 
Have you seen it? not, why no 
edder. Smal! amount of space required. Reasonable 
in price. 
I be eral Registers of other makes on hand, 
a in exchange for me Usiea, which I will sell ata 
big dise unt from regw 
Regleters sold, boughs, exc’ repaired. 
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Hundreds of references from some of the best-known 
merchants in New England. 


Bondville.— Rey. 8. L. Putnam, a student of 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed to fill 
out the balance of the year. He will begin his 
work the first Sunday in October. 

South Royalton. — Rev. E. W. Sharp tor of 
our chareh’ hes been invited by the GA. R. to 
make the address next May. Seventy- 
five copies of “Best Hymns” have been put 
into the leetare-room for use in social services. 

Claremont Junction Camp-meeting. — The 
camp-meeting was well attended and the spirit- 
ual — pon k my anaes the = 
years. ‘I re was of good e an 

it : br. w. F. 


nearly all o by home talent. 

Oldham gave a most excellent sermon on Sun- 
di oe delivered a stirring address 
belore the W. F. M. 8. Camp-meeting Auxiliary 
on Saturday. camp-ground is becoming 
justly because of its beauty as a place 


for a qu camp-out. Many families availed 
themseives of it during the summer. Nearly 
every society cottage was occupied this year at 
he meeting. We have the promise tbat others 
year. About §300 was pledged 
toward the payment of the debt on the associa- 
tion on condition it was ali paid. The new 
iding elder op the Manchester District, 
. H. Conference, Rev. G. W. Norris, not only 
— the poy a —_ _ ont 
ous y a hearts 0 

Pas Vermont side. 
Montpelier.— The Semi has o with 
an increase of students. M Edith Forrest, 
hter of Rev. H. F. Forrest, of South 
° the new preceptress, and is 
making a very favorable im jon. The other 
new members of the faculty are also giving 
excellent satisfaction. Rev. Andrew Gillies, the 
ot b= Ap is hard at work and 
meeting with success. Since Confer- 
ence 37 have been received into the church — 5 
from probation and , 2, He has also 
received 9 on bation. The prayer-meetings, 
jons are al) in- 
dents are going 


fall—ali eleven are registered for Trinity 
Church. In the Sunday-school Pastor Gillie 
has organized a lecture-claes which started off 
with 51, and others have been added since theu. 
ae | is being raised with which to repair the 
charch edifice. 


Zion’s Herald. — Brethren, the time of the 
year is at hand when the canvass for ZION’s 
HERALD should be pushed with vigor. With 
the offer of fifteen months of this excellent 

for one "s subscription, it ought not 
Fo be difficult get a large number of new sub- 
seribers tothe HERALD. Every official member 
of your church — to have the paper. Look 
over list see how many of your 
o have the HERALD. One cannot be a 
first-class official in our church who 
knows nothing of the polity and history of our 
cbharch, and who is so indifferent to the present 
thought and life of the church that he does not 
have a denominational paper. The canvass for 


ure of the writer to be at the annual meet- 

ng of the Wesleyan Association last December. 

The entire income of the HERALD above ¢ x pense 

of publishing was voted to the superannuates of 
the New England 


ferences prorata. Hence 
every su nm is not only a benefit to the 
man mak , but is a benefit to the worn-out 


ministers of our Conference. You may not feel 
able to give much money to these 

ot -— ia can with only a trifling 
effort help tos 


at once! 





IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


Best device ever invented to prev 
Catarrb, Consumption, Asthma, and all Throat 
lovaluable for public speakere and singers for tm; - 
ing volee. Price $1.25. Send stamp for description and 
testimonials to 
H. HYGIENIC SUPPLY O©O., BOSTON. 

















S TREATED FREE. Posi- 


many thousand cases called 
hopeless, Prom first cose sym y disappear 
sod in ten days at least two- th of symptoms are 
removed. BOOK of testimonials of mirsc cures 
seat FREE. 10 DAYS’ TREATMENT FREE by mail. 
Dr. MH. BH. Green’s Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, Ga. 





Home Treatment for Cancer. 


Dr. Bye’s Balmy Olls, for cancer, is a positive 
and painiess cure. Most cases are treated at 
home, without the service of a physician. Send 
for book telling what wonderful t are be- 
ing done by simply avointing with oils. The 
combination is @ secret; gives instant relief 
trom pain, destroys the cancer microbes, and re- 
stores the patient to health. Thousands of can- 
cers, tumors, catarrh, ulcers, piles and malig- 
nant diseases cured In the last six years. 
If not affileted, cut this out and send it te some 
suffering one. Address Dr. D. M. Bys, Box 25, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bald Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR PROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
draft of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada on re- 
C‘ipt of one dollar. Established 22 years. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





the su nuate fund. Let 
jon be given to the — 





Maine Conference. 


Augusta District. 


Gardiner.— This church has been blessed 
witha uine summer revival. it commenced 
before the Richmond camp-meeting, and this 

ve a new impetus to the work; and some of 
fhe workers there acsisted the pastor in special 
services which were largely attended and great- 
ly blessed of God. The interest continues, and 


the is excellent for a large harvest. 
Rev. A. A. Lewis bas taken a few days of much- 
needed well-earned rest. Since his return 
his little has been seriously ill, and the par- 
sonage has quarantined. At last accounts 
he was improving. 


ichmond.— All the interests bere are in a 
l condition. Some have been converted. 


Solon. — Rev. W.T. Chapman is doing very 
faithfal and efficient work here. There is a 


M 
on the vestry. Mrs. Chapman represe: 
W.C. T. U. at the annual State convention. 
Bingham and Mayfield. — Mr. Chapman also 
hasc of this large field. Heroic work on 
he Western frontier prepared him for work in 
’s mission fields. Our last quarterly meet- 
in Me: This is a plantation. 
is so high that it is ically im- 
tomatoes, sq and beans. 
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HERALD. If the list can 
field, | am ia it can 
ual effort. ry it, brethren! 
to push the canvass. 


— A fine congregation came out on a 
very night. Large fons, enthu- 

meetings, out into the re- 
gions Repent, <05-0 are features of the work here. 


3 
fe 
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In Anson , where young men from this 
charge hola each , there have 
been ten or more clear cases of conversion. Rev. 


F. C. Norcross is leading the church out on spir- 
itual and missionary lines. The W. F. M.S. has 
raised a large sum for the India sufferers. 





tians, than it needs. The pastor is hoping to se- 
cure the servives of an evangelist soon. On 
Sunday morning we had a fine audience, and in 
the afternoon we in « dance-hall at 
Embden Pond. Some were mt who rarely 
go to a religious service. It is too bad for so 
many of these beautifal spots to be devoted so 
largely to pleasure: seeking, and often to shame- 
ful aud sinful indulgence. 


field. —1 tound the pastor, Rev. VU. 8. 
Pillsbury, in the midst of revival services. Sev- 
eral have already been reclaimed and converted, 
and the interest is deepening. We spent two 
days with him, to our own profit. The a 
is for a general work. Seventy-five vol- 
umes have been recently added to the Sunday- 
school library. The League is to carpet and fur- 
nish the small vestry. The finances are in ex- 
cellent condition. The outlook of this church 
2 all lines is better than it has been for a long 
time. 





— We p ted the cause of the 
famine sufferers in India at all of our regular 
district cam p- meetings, and $60 was contributed. 


Zion’s Herald. —1 think the paper was never 
more worthy the patronage of our people than 
now. With improvement in business the circu- 
lation ought to be largely increased. A little 
time specially devoted to this work will be 
well spent. A. 8. L. 


Portiand District. 


Bliot. — On Sunday, Sept. 19, the pastor bap- 
tized 13 candidates — 8 by —— 2 by pour- 
17g and 3 by immersion. Others are to be bap- 

Zz 


later. This charge is enjoying a genuine 
revival. 


Kennebunk. — Eight were received into full 
membership on Sept. 19,and a good spiritual in- 
terest prevails in the church. 


Bvangelist. — Rev. John W. Lewis bas been 
transferred from the Nebraska Conference, and 
is ready to help the tors of Portiand District 
as an evangelist. has had remarkabie suc- 
cess. Over three hundred were converted on 
his last charge in one series of meetings. His 
presiding elder writes: “He is a splendid 
preacher, an excellent pastor, deeply pious and a 
great revivalist.” Any brethren who wish to 
secure his services may correspond with the 
presiding elder at Woodfords. 


Goodwin's Mills. — Con fons have near- 
ly doubled siuce Uont , the Sunday-school 
has increased, and all lines of church werk are 
showing a deepening spiritual life 


Hollis.— The four days’ meetings at this 
church called out good congregations and many 
of the Christians cheerfully consecrated them- 
selves to God and received the fullness of the 
Holy Spirit’s baptism. 

Personal. — Rev. Waiter Canham has so far 
recovered his strength as to be able to supply at 
Woodfords and East Deering eames. Mihere 

n 


seems to bea prospect for his ta 
work at the next Conference. 


Rev. D. B. Randall, D. D., assisted in the ded- 
ication of a new Congregatioaal church opposite 
his residence in Portland. His health is much 
better than in the early summer. £, O. T. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


Milan. — Rev. Willis Holmes is now pushing 
ey in hischarge. The outlook is very 


Landaf’. — There Se pas interest in 
this charge. They ere behind somewhat on the 
pastor's ge but with the saleof what 
crops they we, will increase their giving. 
They are urging the need of a furnace for the 
church, and a committee has been appointed to 
see how mach can be secured. 


Lyman. — Extra services have been held fora 
week. The was aided by Mr. Holmes. 
By reason of counter attractions in the way of 
fairs, the work was considerably interfered 
with. Rev. A. H. Drury is hopeful, however. 








Lisbon. — The tor, Rev. R. E. Thompson, 
bas returned to h t in improved condition, 
and has taken hold of the work with zeal. 
Everything is moving well. All bills are paid 
to date. The State Ubristian Endeavor conven- 
tion was held here Sept. 28and 29. The meet- 
ings were in the Methodist church on account 
of it being the largest in the village. The Bp- 
worth League joined heartily in extending the 
invitation to the convention, and all united 
in their entertainment. It will help both 
churches. 


Moultonboro.— Pastor H. ¥F. Quimby is plan- 
ning for a revival movement, the meetings to 
begin the latter of October. He is to be 
his own evangelist. For some weeks he bas 
— preaching a course of sermons on the Holy 

pirit. 


South Tamworth.— On Sunday, Sept. 5, Rev. 
Dana Cotton received 10 into full membership 
in this church. God blesses the labors of His 
people here. The church and community are 

reatly afflicted in the death of Mr. Thos. B. 

ason,@ man of much value in many ways. 
We were present the day before the funeral and 
found every one in grief. 


Sandwich. — The pastor and people were grat- 
ified a few days ago to see two persons start in 
the Christian life. The work is in good cond!l- 
tion. Finances are well up. Rev. G. N. Dorr 
was cailed here recently to attend the funeral of 
his tather. The people are anticipating with 
ange yt the coming of the Preachers’ Meeting, 

t. 26 and 27. 


How to Get to Sandwich. — Let the brethren 
who come to the Preachers’ Meeting, come to 
Meredith on the trains reaching there from the 
north and south between 12 mM. and 1 Pp. m. 
Teams will be in waiting to convey all to Sand- 
wich. We hope to see every pastor from War- 
ren to the south end of the district. 


Up North. — Let all pastors and Epworthians 
above Warren plan to be at Groveton, Oct. 18- 
20. This meeting ought to count for mach to 
the church in that place,and be an inspiration 
tnat will be felt in all the churches. 


The Incubus. -— What can Concord District do 
toward lifting the missionary debt? Is it not 
possible in some of our charges to find one bun- 
dred persons who will give beyond the appor- 
tionment, twenty cents each,to remove this 
barden? Let us see what can be done, 


Weirs.—The attempt to establish a cancer 
hospital in the Lakeside House at the Weirs has 
been _— up. The opposition coming from 
the mp-meeting Association, the city of 
Laconia, the railroad, the Independent Ice 
Uo., and the people generally, was more than 
the syndicate could stand. So they withdrew 
and surrendered the property to its former 
owner. This is very gratifying to the host who 
enjoy this place as a summer resort. 


Personal, — Rev. L. &. Danforth has been to 
Baltimore in company with his son, who has 
entered the med school in that city. 


For six years we were more or less in contact 
with Dr. Ira H. Adams, of Derry. Very often 
we were in his home. © was one of the most 
genial spirits we ever met, a man of strong con- 
victions and of deep and earnest piety. We 
want to ex our sorrow at his death. We 
know 580) bing of the loss the church and 
community have sustained, as well as the sor- 
row that is inthe home. He was a rare man. 








N. E. Southern Conference. 
Mew Bedford District. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Special evan- 

listic services will in in this church, Oct. 
7, under the direction of the , Rev. W. P. 
Buck, assisted by Miss Elisabeth 8. Tobey, of 
Brookline. Miss Tobey will hold Bible meet- 
ings in the afternoon and preach in the evening. 
In the absence of Mrs. Alice A. H. Young, Mrs. 
Buck has ¢ of the infant department, with 
Mrs. Riggs and Mrs. A. L. Putnam as assistants. 
Little George, son of the pastor, came near be- 


(Continued on Page 12.) 





HUMAN BLOOD 


TURNED TO WATER 





Remarkable Affliction of Miss 


Roselle Darr, of 


Cumberland, Md. 





From the Courier, Oumberland, Md. 


The reporter of The Courier hearing of a ter- 
rible malady with which a young and hand 


_To those who may doubt the accuracy of this 





lady of Cumberland, Md., was afflicted, valled at 
the residence of Mr. Michael Darr, 68 Frederick 
Street, to learn something of it. 

Mrs. Darr said that her daughter Roselle, aged 
20 years, had been afflicted with a disease that 
eppematte ay turned her — to ae 
com nervous yy = m, pains, loss 
of cagetine a. making lifea burden. 

T family physician was consulted, but his 
treatment brought no relief, and her deughter’s 
existence was a dragging misery. 

The mother also that her daughter acci- 


not: ood came 
from the wound. “ Then,” said the mother, “ I 
was convinced that my daughter’s blood: 
really turned to water.’ 

Mrs. Darr, continuing, said she bad read of 
the merits of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and had little faith in such remedies, 
but finally purchased a box at Mr. Hervey 
Laney’s drug store, on Nortb Centre Street. 

ter, Roselle, had taken one 
box aslight improvement was noticed in her 
condition; the remedy wes continued, and after 
half boxes were taken her daughter's 
health was restored. 
ue peony inty Sher bastion thane senwshonte 
t ou ya remar! 
vreepie, but Wes informed that she was out 
of the Bs a visit. © 
aA. hae! Darr, the rte He | 
y, is @ passenger engiveer on . rail- 
road, and is an experienced and popular railroad 
man. 





, we refer them to Mr. Darr, who will 
indorse all we have said, and to the following 
affidavit of the mother of the young lady : 

I, Mrs. Rebecca Darr, do acknowledge the 
statements of the above article relating to my 
daughter's iliness, and the merits of “ Dr. Will- 
fame’ Pink Pilis for Pale People,” in connection 
with the same, is substantially correct. 

Witness my hand and seal. 

Mrs, Repecca DaRR. TH 

Witness : 

HARLEs R. Morris. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, } 
ALLEGHENY County. | °* 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, 
a Justice of the Peace, in and for the said State 
and county, Mrs. Rebecca Darr, and made oath 
in due form of law, that the foregoing statement 
is true as therein set forth. 

CHARLEs R. MorRIs, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Feb. 3, 1897. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People con- 
tain all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They sre also a specific for troubles pe- 
cullar to females, such as suppressions, irregu- 
larities and all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose — fe AM, or six boxes for 

and may of a gists, or direct 
- mail trom | Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co, 
Schenectady N. Y. 
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The Family. 


IN TENEBRIS. 


When the mists of pain are thickest 
And the storm is at its height, 

W hen, bewildered and affrighted, 
We stumble without light, 

When the old props faint and fail us 
And the old hopes fade and flee, 

O Lord! most kind, most pitiful, 


Whom have we left but Thee? 

When youth and beauty in their prime 
Are withered at a breath, 

When the very life of life is quenched 


By the chill hand of Death, 

W hen the leafage we cal! happiness 
Is strippee off utterly, 

O Lord! the Lord who changest not, 
Whom may we trust save Thee? 


What can we do but lighten 
Our half-despairing hold 
Upon Thy sure and steadfast word, 
hy seamless garment's fold ? 
Anchor of drifting, straggling hearts, 
Sore vexed by wind or sea, 
O Lord! the everlasting Lord, 
Our only hope is Thee! 


Through blackest night, ’mid wildest wave, 
In heights and depths unknown, 
We stay us on that faithfulness 


Which never failed its own. 
Beaten and blown and buffeted, 
And long the way may be, 
Bat blest the way, O pitying Lord! 
If it but ends in Thee! 


SusSAN COOLIDGE, in S. S. Times. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


There shall never be one lost good! What was, 


shall live as before; 
The evil ia null, is naught, is silence implying 


sound; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a 
perfect round. 
— Robert Browning. 
7 


You needn’t pack up any worries. You 
can get them anywhere as you go along. — 
A. D, T. Whitney. 


Take the self-denial gayly and cheerfully; 
and let the sunshine of thy gladness fall on 
dark things and bright alike, like the sun- 
shine of the Almighty. — James Freeman 
Clarke. 

. e . 

Every day of meeting sorrow superbly 
makes the life more grand. Every tear 
that falls from one’s own eyes gives a deep- 
er tenderness of look, of touch, of word, 
that shall sootbe another’s woe. Sorrow is 
not given to us alone that we may mourn. 
It is given us that, having felt, suffered, 
wept, we may be able to anderstand, love, 
bless. — Anna Robertson Brown. 


©onsider the movement of the tide when 
it is coming in. It is movement upon the 
whole. The water is sure to cover that dry 
beach in two or three hours’ time, and to 
float that stranded seaweed ; but it is nota 
movement without relapses. Each wave, I 
suppose, gains a little ground, but each 
wave falls back as soon as it has plashed 
upon the shore. Even so in the Christian 
life, there may be a forward movement 
on the whole consistently with many re- 
lapses, though this assertion requires to be 

arded by the observation that the re- 
apses must be such as proceed from infirm- 
ity, and not from malice prepense.— Dean 
Goulburn. 


I have seen oceans gray as dawn, dreary 
as winter clouds, silver as moonlight, crim- 
son as heroes’ blood, murky as rainy twi- 
lights, black as storm. This is a common- 

of the seas; they have been colored 
by the skies. In this regard character is 
not infrequently like the seas. Environ- 
ment may color it. Similarity ends here; 
for seas have no choice, since skies are 
their masters. But character determines 
color for itself. The moment we approach 
character, necessity is an obsolete word. 
Character is shapable truly, but it is more 
truly originative and shaping. Oceans are 
results; characters are causes. — W. A. 
QUAYLE, D. D., in “ The Poet’s Poet and 
Other Essays.”’ 


Who shall know the Master’s coming ? 
Whether it be at dawn or sunset, 
When night dews weigh down the wheat-ears, 
Or, while noon rides high in heaven, 
Sleeping lies the yellow field ? 
Only may Thy voice, Good Master, 
Peal above the reapers’ chorus 
And dull sounds of sheaves slow falling, — 
« Gather all into My garner, 
For it is My harvest time.” 
— Dinah Mulock Craik, 


It is a solemn thought thata man may 
perform his duties, and yet not be a holy 
man; he may be apparently upright, not 
really innocent; outwardly conscientious, 
not inwardly sincere. It is one thing to be 
‘“* not far from the kingdom of God,” anoth- 
er to be a member thereof; one thing to be 
near the gate of heaven, another thing to 
be therein. I do not mean that men are 
open and conscious hypocrites. These, I 
believe, are very rare. But it is mostly 
some cherished idol, some wilful reserva- 
tion, some favorite temptation, in a word 
some besetting sin, that makes men fall 
short of that trath in the inward parts 
which God requires, and which, to those 
who seek for it and love it, He will give. 
For God says — tenderly i yet - 


lutely — ** My so ve Me heart,” 
He owe, sad Be ye ott, forI am boly.” He 





forbids us, not only to seek our own pleas- 
ure, or to do our own ways, but even to 
think our own thoughts; he requires not 
only duty, bat holiness; He searcheth the 
spirits; He discerneth the very reins and 
hearts. — Canon Farrar. 


We are tempted to overlook, and often 
fail to appreciate, our daily mercies. One 
hour of pain is more magnified than twelve 
hours of pleasure. An occasional eclipse 
of the sun excites more attention than its 
ordinary shining. A desired mercy with- 
held throws into the shade a hundred en- 
joyed. An affliction overclonds the vision 
and hinders the sight, or, at least, the en- 
joyment, of many blessings. Life is strewn 
with goodnesses if we only note and enjoy 
them. Noday is so dark but what some 
rays of hope and joy illumine the sky. It is 
poor philosophy, as well as bad grace, to 
allow the passing discomfort to deprive us 
of the sweetness, relish, delight, and help- 
fulness of multiplying comforts. — Presby- 
terian. 


“* What have you done today?” I asked a 
rope-maker. ‘ Oh, sir, ten hours of hard 
work, just twisting tow, 1 | fingers sore, 
my lungs choked with dust. I did not come 
to the prayer-meeting last night, I was too 
tired; | went tosleep when I was trying to 
say my prayers. 1 sometimes think if it 
were not for Mary I would end it all — 
nothing but work, work, work. I am so 
tired, and I only make enough to keep 
body and soul together.’”’ This is one side. 
See the other. A ship with eleven hun- 
dred souls on board is being driven upon 
the shore — a land of crags, like giant teeth, 
stretching up sheer and sharp. One anchor 
after another is dropped, each checking the 
speed of the vessel’s drift. Tne last anchor 
isdown. Will it hold? Yes, the ship is 
saved! Go, tell the rope-maker not to 
think of the toil and the dust and the mo- 
notony, but of the eleven hundred men and 
women saved. These things are written in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life —the ring of 
every hammer, the click of every needle, 
the whir of every loom. They who truly 
wait upon the Lord shall hear His angels 
strengthening them as they strengthened 
Ohrist, with songs of peace and good-will 
to men. — W. Burnet Wright, D. D. 





THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS. 
I. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


66 OME with me,” says the poet, ‘‘ and 

see the most beautiful place in the 
world — Fontainebleau, named  Love’s 
Delight.” It is not the praise of poet, 
however, that has made the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau famous in the history of this pe- 
riod, but the renown given it in art; for the 
Fontainebleau group of painters, or the 
Barbizon School as it is more frequently 
called, stands for the greatest and grandest 
movement in the art of this century — 
modern landscape painting. The very 
name of the forest of Fontainebleau, or the 
village of Barbizon on its outskirts, is a 
synonym for the artists Millet, Rousseau, 
Dupré, Corot, Diaz and Daubigny — the 
men who gave their lives to the revolution 
of landscape painting. 

The extent of the forest of Fontainebleau 
was sixty-four square miles. For centuries 
it was the site of pleasure palaces of kings 
who vied with each other in enlarging and 
embellishing the place. The grandeur of 
the scenery was enhanced by the volcanic 
irregularity of the rock foundation; this, 
with the ancient groves of gigantic trees, 
gave the wild and picturesque scenes so en- 
thusiastically praised in literature. Mount- 
ain chains were formed by masses of rock; 
great bowlders were piled up in fantastic 
shape or scattered about covered with moss 
or lichen. Across barren plains would 
gleam a mountain of white sand whose 
brilliancy was set off by a background of 
dark pines. From the summit of heather- 
covered hills could be seen the River Seine 
as it wound through wooded valley and 
green meadow, with citiee and hamlets on 
ite banks, while ruins of castles added their 
romance and charm to the scene. 

Van Dyke, in the “‘ History of Art,” says: 
“The movement in French painting which 
began about 1822 was a part of the storm 
and stress of feeling that swept over Eng- 
land, Germany and France at the beginning 
of this century, appearing first in litera- 
ture and theninart. It had its origin in 
the intense feeling of the time — the dis- 
content and passionate yearning to express 
the inexpressible.’”’ The painters of the so- 
called Classic School had brought their art 
from Italy, a style all right in the decora- 
tion of palaces and state churches, but it 
had worn itself out in France. Still it was 
the fashion, and was firmly planted. The 
Olassic School did not pretend to paint 
nature in its natural state; it was their 
daty and art to make landscape painting 
conform to their own laws for art. Trees 
and hills must be supernaturally grand as a 
suitable setting for antique temples and 
fine palaces; but people were growing tired 





of Greek and Roman heroes. Yet the re- 
former in art has no easier place to hold 
than the revolutionist in religion, for the 
world has always been reluctant to give 
up its traditional forms and ceremonies 
even when the kernel of truth has dropped 





green and black, enriched and brightened 
by dull pink and gold; the floor of mosaic 
in the same colors. The walls are covered 
with gray-green plush which extends to 
the black picture rail;"above this the deep 
cove reaches to the skylight, underneath 








The Song of the Lark. 





out and they hold simply a husk. To seize 
upon the vital, the true, in every age, 
whether of art or religion, and invest its 
spirit in modern thought and circumstance, 
is the work of great souls, but a work 
which gains slowly and always at the cost 
of the persecution of the individual. ‘‘The 
battle was between those who clung to the 
shadow of a creed outworn and those who, 
leaving the past, put their faith in their 
own times and bent their faculties to solv- 
ing the living problems it presented.’’ The 
Fontainebleau group were characterized by 
that one word, ‘“‘Realism;’’ they did not 
believe in painting nature as the Olassic 
School taught, and sought a better way, 
each independent, however, and working 
out his own method. Their association as a 
group came from their living in the same 
beautiful district and taking from it their 
subjects and finding there the inspiration 
of their work. 

“ The Fontainebleau group were prima- 
rily devoted,” says Van Dyke, “to show- 
ing the sentiment of color and light. They 
took nature as they found it, in the forest 
of Fontainebleau or on the plains at Barbi- 
zon; treated it with poetic feeling for light, 
shadow, atmosphere and color, which re- 
sulted in the best landscape painting yet 
known to us. They penetrated deeply into 
the mood life of nature, discovered in her 
atmospheric life, in her element flooded 
brilliancy, a harmony with the sentiments 
of the human heart which came not as a 
note from the external world, but as the 
revelation of an intimate affinity.” 

At present the term Barbizon School has 
a broad meaning, including the contempo- 
raries of the founders of the school, the 
English artist Constable who came before, 
and those who followed in the evolution of 
landscape painting. John Constable was 
called the forerunner of the Barbizon 
School; he was identified with this move- 
ment in art as being one of the first to give 
serious study to landscape painting and to 
break away from the traditions of the 
Classic School. It was in France that his 
great genius was recognized, though he 
won his way slowly and by bitter opposi- 
tion. Oonstable was fond of showing 
nature in rainy seasons. It was a charac- 
teristic remark of Fuseli who said, “ Bring 
me my umbrella, I am going to see Oon- 
stable’s pictures.” 

The Art Institute of Ohicago has an ex- 
ceptionally fine collection of representative 
paintings of the Barbizon School; the col- 
lection being the munificent gift of Mrs. 
Field, widow of Henry Field. A beautiful 
room with costly and artistic furnishing has 
been prepared for this valuable collection, 
and is a fit setting for the treasures it con- 
tains, The color scheme of the room is 





which hangs a screen of glass in the same 
harmonious colors of the floor. .The wide 
doors are of ebony inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. At one end of the room isa large 
open fireplace of black marble; a deep 
shelf at the top is supported by eight col- 
umns, whose gilded capitals are set with 
rough jewels of glass. The mosaic tablet 
below reads: “Henry Field Memorial 
Room. MDOOOXOIV.” Settees covered 
with olive-green leather stand in the cen- 
tre of the room anda corner seat extends 
from the fireplace. The cost of decorating 
this room was $40,000, and was done by 
Tiffany of New York. The collection of 
paintings (forty-one in number) is valued 
at $350,000. 

A number of these paintings will be re- 
membered in the American Loan OCollec- 
tion at the World’s Fair, representing 
American connoisseurship, selected by Miss 
Hallowell from the richest private collec- 
tions in thiscountry. The following were 
from the Field Oollection: Breton’s 
“* Song of the Lark,” Fromentin’s “‘ Women 
of the Sahara,’ Millet’s “ Bringing Home 
the Calf,” Troyon’s “Returning from 
Market,” “The Potato Harvest,” by 
Knaus, and “The Lock,” by John %on- 
stable —this last being called one of the 
gems of the Fair. 

The accompanying cut is of Jules Breton's 
“Song of the Lark.” The peasant girl, 
barefoot, in coarse dress and sickle in hand, 
is starting out over the field and stubble 
to her work. The rising sun above the 
bank of trees flushes the sky. Perhaps the 
young girl works hard, but the feeling of 
the picture is that she is happy, enthusi- 
astic and cheerful. Her face lights up, 
whether with the sun's rays or her own 
gladness you do not know. The head is 
thrown back and the lips are parted as she 
answers the lark with her own morning 
seng. The picture has a charm of its own, 
and draws one to it again and again. 
There is about it the poetic senti- 
ment that is characteristic of Breton’s 
peasants and rural scenes. Clarence Cook, 
in “ Art and Artiste of Our Times,” says we 
must look upon Breton’s pictures as idyllic 
poems, creations of fancy, and not the real 
interpretation of the peasant life of 
France. ‘‘ The Song of the Lark,” Millet’s 
“ Bringing Home the Oalf,” and Troyon's 
“Returning from Market” are each val- 
ued at $50,000. 

Jules Breton has carefully chosen the 
field of work in which he has won fame 
and riches. His peasants and the scenes 
from farm life and cottage always make 
delightful pictures. Some one has said 
that Breton’s peasant is the peasant who 
does not stay; meaning they are people of 
the studio rather than of the field. It is 
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not just, however, to draw comparisons | fallen. God bless the girl, wherever she is, 


between the peasants depicted by Breton 
and those painted by Millet, for the two 
artists looked out mpon life from opposite 
standpoints and therefore must necessarily 
treat even the same subject with supreme 
difference. Jules Breton is a cultured 
Parisian, studying his art under the most 
favorable conditions. The public were 
pleased with the sentimental view of rural 
life presented by bim and were willing to pay 
thousands of dollars for his picture where 
Millet had been refused because of the 
stern realism of his work. It will be re- 
membered that Millet had obeyed the com- 
mand, “Look into thine own heart and 
write,” and the peasant life he painted was 
his own life. ‘* for Millet,” says Alfred 
Sonsier, “the man of the soil represents 
the whole human family; the laborer gave 
him the clearest type of our toil and our 
suffering. The peasant is to him a living 
being who formulates, more strongly and 
clearly than any other man, the image, the 
symbolical figure, of humanity.” 

The work of this great artist, and the in- 
tense interest in his life of toil and priva- 
tion, will be spoken of in another paper. 

Chicago, Il, 








AUTUMN HYMN. 


Biest be the generous Hand 
That broadcast o'er the land, 

Near roadside wall, by roughly-upturned sod, 
Filings free the goldenrod. 


Thankegiving for the care 
nat plants the aster fair 

By dusty waysides where tired feet must stray — 
Star-thougbts that light the way. 


For flaming banners hung, 
Our swamps and woods among; 

For bowers of clematis, for wood bine’s grace, 
Sing praise, sing praise! 


For lanes made color-giad, 
For trees with radiance clad, 
For peerless cardinal flowers whose glowing 


ranks 
Guard the still brook, give thanks! 


W here soft hazs wraps the pine, 
W here gleaming sumachs shine, 
Where’er one brown sheaf grows, one bright 
flower springs, 
he glad earth sings. 


Sing, heart, be glad and sing! 
For know, *‘ So doth the King 

Desire thy beauty.” Join thou in His praise 
Through all the autumn days! 


— SARAH L. ARNOLD, in Journal of Education. 





A VACANT POSITION. 
Marion B. Knight. 


NE beautiful day last August our 
church organist received a call to a 
larger field of usefulness. The Master 
Musician sent for her, and today she makes 
music with the heavenly choir. 

Her going left a vacant position —an 
unusually fine organ to be manipulated 
before a sympathetic audience. With what 
seemed to us unseemly haste an applicant 
for this position came before the funeral 
rites were celebrated. Others have come 
since. The place is a desirable one, and 
competition is so close in this world with 
the supply of workers larger than the de- 
mand, that we do not wonder many wish to 
secure the place. 

But our organist left another place 
vacant. Who will apply for this? 

She was a devoted Sunday-school teacher 
who knew every pupil not only by name, 
but truly by heart. She was a Daughter of 
the King, whose feet ran willingly to do 
errands of mercy, whose hands ministered 
to many with loving kindness. The mis- 
sionary work in home and foreign lands 
found in her a ready helper. In the Ep- 
worth League she was no stranger to the 
spiritual work. The great church militant 
has lost a soldier who “fought a good 
fight,” and this universal church calls for 
some one to fill the broken ranks. 

Who will offer herself to the Master for 
such work as this? Our demand for work- 
ers is greater than the supply, as it was 
even in the days when the Saviour said, 
“The harvest truly is great, but the labor- 
ers are few.” 

There are Sunday-school scholars every- 
where who are lifting wistful eyes toward a 
teacher who will also be a friend. The 
poor are always with you, and the sick and 
afflicted ones are surely to be found in your 
town. India lifts up her heart-breaking 
wail for a helping hand, while America’s 
children in crowded city slum and freezing 
frontier have also their needs. Next door 
your neighbor’s boy and girl are groping in 
the dark. Your hand might lead them to 
Chriat. 

Will you not, my dear girl, apply for this 
position? You cannot be too young; for 
Maud Baleomb’s work began before she 
entered her teens. You cannot be too 
weak or ignorant, for her Source of strength 
and wisdom may be yours. Her mantle has 








who takes it reverently up and worthily 
wears it ! 


Salem, Mass. 





Cultivate Cheer. 


T was a favorite saying of Bancroft, the 
historian, who was a vigorous old man at 
ninety, that the secret of a long life is in never 
losing one’s temper. The remark was simply a 
concrete way of expressing the hygienic value 
ot amiability —a principle which, until lately, 
has scarcely been considered in the training of 
children. Hitherto we have regarded fretful- 
ness, melancholy and bad temper as the natural 
concomitants of illness. But modern science 
shows that these mental moods have actual 
power to produce diseass. No doubt in most 
cases imperfect bodily conditions are the cause 
of irritable and depressed feelings, yet some- 
times the reverse is true, and a better know!- 
edge of physiological laws would show them to 
be effect rather than cause. The fact that dis- 
contented and gloomy psople are never in good 
health isan argument in favor of the theory 
that continual indulgence in unhappy thoughts 
acts as a poison and creates some form of dis- 
ease. Moreover, such people radiate an un- 
wholesome influence, which, like the atmos- 
phere of a malarial region, one cannot help 
inhaling. They also lack hope and energy and 
are far more likely to succumb to prevailing 
epidemics than those of a cheerful temperament. 
A variety of motives, therefore — our p 1 
well-being, regard for the dear ones of our 
households and loyalty to the divine Master, 
who forbide our taking anxious thought — 
should inspire us to cultivate a sunny disposi- 
tion. — Congregationalist. 








A PERSONAL RECOLLECIION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


O meet Robert Browning even for a mo- 
ment’s greeting would have been a pleas- 
ure; bat to be his traveling companion, to 
converse with him by the hour, and to hear him 
talk of his soul's idol, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, in the most intense words of an un- 
dying devotion, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr affirms, in her “ Life of 
Browning,” that, after leaving Italy in 1861 so 
nearly heart-broken by the death of his wife, 
he never returned to Florence. This may be 
true; but he could not abandon Italy, whose 
art and literature had furnished him so many 
themes, and his visits were frequent. 

In September, 1878, I chanced to be on a 
steamer at Colico, near the north end of Lake 
Como, where passengers coming by diligence 
over the Spliigen Pass take the boat for more 
southerly points on either side of that most 
charming of all Italian lakes. That day the 
sole passengers by diligence were a gentleman 
end lady, who barely arrived in time to take 
our little vessel before she turned again south- 
ward. He was of medium height, not slender 
but broad-shouldered and muscular, an Eng- 
lishman manifestly, but surely not of the typic- 
@l unsocial and exclusive pattern, but quick in 
observation, energetic in movement, and vehe- 
ment in words. His dress was like that of a 
business maa, a well-to-do banker or merchant, 
not showy, but in good taste and, for a traveler, 
faultlessly neat. His hair and heavy, full 
beard were nearly white and with such a tend- 
ency to curl as to be almost bushy. In appear- 
ance and bearing he was evidently a courteous 
and cultured gentleman, witbout the slightest 
suggestion of the poet. He was neither pale 
nor pensive, nor did his eyes have “a dreamy, 
far-away look;” but he seemed a brisk man of 
affairs, ready instantly for a hearty dinner,a 
humorous story, a political discussion, or any 
proposition of business which might be pre- 
sented. His lady companion was quite unlike 
himself, appearing decidedly younger, rather 
slight in form, very quiet in manner, gentle in 
speech, with soft brown hair,and eyes which 
seemed to see much more than her tongue ex- 
pressed. Her devotion to him was unceasing, 
though unobtrusive. There was little or no 
personal resemblance, yet she appeared more 
like a sister than a wife, and it seemed quite 
natural that her uniform address should be 
“ Brother ” or “‘ Robert.” 

A small key discovered on the floor of the 
deck, where, it occurred to me, he might have 
dropped it in his haste, served to open the door 
of our acquaintance and led to pleasant con- 
verse upon various topics as we crossed and re- 
crossed the lake, touching at points on either 
side, until we reached charming Bellaggio, 
which for a few days had been my resting- 
place. So pleasant had been the impression 
made by these two strangers that it was a de- 
light to meet them again the next day on their 
way by boat to Verona. No hint as to their 
identity was received until I noticed “ R. 
Browning” neatly embroidered on the small 
hand-satchel which be carried. Naturally my 
Yankee curiosity was aroused. Could this be 
England’s famous poet? He had not been dis- 
coursing poetry, either original or quoted. He 
did not, in his personal appearance, at all meet 
my ideal of a poet. Several prosaic English- 
men might bear the same honored name, and 
one of them might be going to Italy; but man- 
ifestly this was po ordinary man. His references 
to English authors proved this, revealing a per- 
sonal acquaintance with them,as well as his 
clear apprehension of current public events. 
How could I delicately secure a revelation of his 





identity? So genial was he in spirit, so kind in 
all his bearing, that surely he would not easily 
take offence; and so as we were waiting at a 
railway junction and leisurely chatting, I could 
not resist the inclination tosay: “ Your little 
bag bears a name which, in America, we hold in 
the highest esteem.”’ Instantly a smile lighted 
up his face as he replied: ‘“ Yes,that is my 
name.”’ It was an admission which left no room 
for doubt. After that his words had for mea 
new value, and the rest of the journey to Verona 
was a constant delight. Only one thing marred 
my pleasure —the vocal hardness of his every 
utterance. This was an exceeding surprise. It 
would seem that of all men the poet should not 
only have music in his soul, but should in- 
stinctively cultivate and effectively use those 
variei methods as well as forms of expression 
which reveal! inner spiritual harmonies. 
*. * . > — . > > 

It is bard to think of Browning as quiet in 
manner and silent, so alert was he, so quick in 
his movements, so constant and vehement in his 
flow of speech. He could talk admirably on 
any subject, and seemed a mine of literary 
learning, or an overflowing fountain whose 
streams could not help sparkling with wit and 
wisdom as they poured forth in an almost cease- 
less flow. There was no arrogance of manner, 
no air of conscious superiority; but he was so 
full of thought and of life that he could not 
help talking. He only needed a good listener, 
furnishing occasionally the stimulus of an ap- 
preciative question, and such I tried to be. His 
favorite topic was at first English literature or 
the English poets; for he seemed to enjoy 
speaking of personal characteristics and dwell- 
ing upon the personal element in literature; but 
he made no allusion to America nor to her au- 
thors..... Learning my purpose to go to Fior- 
ence be said sadly, in a suddenly subdued tone: 
“1 have never been able to bring myself to visit 
the city since I left my wife there seventeen 
yearsago.” And then, after a moment’s silence, 
his words poured forth concerning her with all 
the intensity of a passionate lover. They were 
heart utterances too sacred for public perusal, 
even if they could now be accurately repro- 
duced. During the remainder of our briet 
journey together his lost 

“ Lyric Love, half ange! and half bird,” 
was his one delightful theme. To talk about 
her, to describe her appesrance, her personal 
bearing, the varying expression of her large, 
soulful eyes, ber wealth of beautiful hair, ber 
peculiar traits, her poetical genius, and her 
womanliness of character, almost faultlessly 
perfect in its symmetry, seemed to afford a 
relief which could come in no other way to his 
burdened heart. He seemed to live as in the 
consciousness of soul fellowship which death 
might interrupt, but could not destroy. More 
heartfelt words cannot be written than his 
invocation to her in the Prologue to “‘ The Ring 
and the Book: ” — 
“ Never may | commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gifts of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand — 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile.” 

Were ever two such gifted souls so perfectly 
fused by love into one? As was surely quite 
fitting, and as we like to be reminded, this was 
all brought about in God’s gracious providence 
in a delightfully poetic way. in “ Lady Gerald- 
ine’s Courtship,” after reading the last series of 
his “ Bells and Pomegranates,”’ Elizabeth Bar- 
rett has written: — 

“Or from Browning some ‘ Pomegranate,’ which if deep 
cut down the middle, 

Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined 

humanity.” 
This appreciative mention led to correspondence, 
and then to his earnest request for an interview, 
which at first sne refused on the score of ber 
delicate health and habitual seclusion, saying, 
in words of touching humility, which Mrs. 
Orr quotes: ‘There is nothing to see in me; 
nothing to hear in me. I am a weed fit for the 
ground and darkness.” But at length she 
yielded, and their fate was sealed. That meet- 
ing was the beginning of a love which grew 
more and more intense during their fifteen 
blessed years of united life, years that were 
clouded only by the delicacy of her health. Her 
soul was too great for its frail earthly tenement. 

But yet, though so perfectly One in spirit, 
they were in some respects quite unlike. Like 
all noble souls both loved companionship, yet 
not precisely the same kind. He was a frequent 
diner-out when his day’s work was done; but 
social life was with her of the more quiet and 
privatesort. He had a great aversion to appear- 
ing in papers and magazines, but that she espe- 
cially enjoyed. Upon being urged by an 
American author, Mrs. Moulton, to send a poem 
for a Boston weekly, he replied: “If I could 
write in that way for any one I would consider 
this request from Boston; but I simply cannot. 
An English magazine recently offered me a large 
price for a poem, which I refused —then a still 
larger, which [ again refused. Then they sent 
mea biank check and asked me to fill it out to 
my own satisfaction; but I returned that also. 
I cannot bring myself to write for periodicals. 
If I publish a book and people choose to buy it, 
that proves that they want to read my work. 
Bat to have them turn over the pages of a maga- 
zine and find me, that is to be an uninvited 
guest. My wife liked it. She sald she liked to 
be with the others; but I have steadily refused 
that kind of thing from first to last.” 

That he was early conscious of having some- 
thing to say which was worth the seying, and 
which thoughtful souls would seek and read, is 
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revealed in the faith both in himself and in the 
future that breathes through his “ Paracelsus,” 
published when he was only twenty-three, a 
faith which underlies all his later work. It has 
been said that General Gordon held these lines 
the dearest known to him in literature: — 
“1 go to prove my soul; 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

Ishall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 

Il ask not; bat aniess God send His hall 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In good time, His good time, I shall arrive. 

He guides me and the bird. In His good time.” 

Browning died December 12, 1889, in Palace 
Bezzonico, one of the imposing structures of t! e 
seventeenth century on the Grand Canal in 
Venice. He was buried on the last day of the 
year in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Ablx y. 
On that day two professors from an American 
university laid wreaths on the grave of Mrs. 
Browning in Florence. In all the ceremonials 
of the burial in Westminster nothing was more 
touching than the singing to music prepared 
for the occasion by Dr. Bridge Mrs. Browning's 
poem, “ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.’’ 
Worthy of tie great poet himself is this ewect 

lyric by Richard Watson Gilder on 


Tae TWELFTH OF DECEMBER, 1889. 


On this day Browning died ’ 
Say rather, On the tide 
That throbs against those glorious palace walis, 
That rises, pauses, falls, 
With melody and myriad-tinted gleams 
On that enchanted tide, 
Half real and half poured from lovely dreams, 
A Soul of Beauty, a white rhymic fame, 
Passed singing forth into the Eternal Beauty whence it 
came. 


— JAMES W. Srrona, D. D., in Independent. 








Boys and Girls. 





“MOTHER'S ROOM.” 


I'm awfully sorry for r Jack Roe; 
He’s a boy that lives with his aunt, you 


now, 

And he says his house is filled with gloom 
Because it bas got no “* mother’s room.”’ 

I tell you what, it is fine enough 

To talk of “ boudoirs”’ and such fancy stuff, 
But the room of rooms that seems best to me, 
The room where I'd always rather be, 

is mother’s room, where a fellow can rest, 
And talk of the things bis heart loves best. 


What if I do get dirt about, 

And sometimes startle my aunt with a shout 7? 
It is mother’s room, and if she don’t mind, 

To the hints of others |’m always blind. 

Maybe [ lose my things — what then ? 

In mother’s room I find them again. 

And I've never denied that | litter the floor 
With marbles and tops and many things more; 
But I tell you, for boys with a tired head 

It is jolly to rest on mother’s bed. 


Now, poor Jack Roe, when he visits me, 

I take him to mother’s room, yuu see, 

Because it’s the nicest place to go 

When a fellow’s spirits are getting low. 

And mother, she’s always kind and sweet, 

And there’s always a smile poor Jack to greet, 
And somehow the sunbeams seem to glow 

More brightly in mother’s room, | know, 

Than anywhere else, and you'll never find 


gloom 
Or any old shadow in mother’s room. 
— Selected. 





THE PRICKED PALM-LEAF. 
N.N. 8. 


RS, GOOD-MANNERS was about to 

give a party. The goodies had been 

going in the basement-door for an hour or 

more, and the band were tuning their in- 

struments for the music as I sat down un- 

der one of the big palms which decorated 
the ball to watch the fun. 

“Oh, there come the Polite family! ” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Good-Manners. “I am so 
glad to see you,” she graciously said, as 
each one greeted her and made way for the 
Pleases. There were “ If-You-Please,” 
* Yes-Please,” and ‘“‘ Do-Please”’ (I can't 
remember them all). Another carriage 
came to the door, and I was taken up 
watching an old couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtesy. About them soon gathered a 
most interesting group. I recognized Mr. 
Kindly Tact and Miss Consideration. 

Above the sweet strains of the music I 
presently heard the firm tones of the bat- 
ler: ‘‘ No, sir,” “‘ No,.ma’am,” he was say- 
ing, “I have strict orders to admit only 
those who were bidden, and I do not see 
your names on the list.” I listened — Mr. 
Imp O. Lite, Mr. and Mrs. Rude, the Misses 
Wilfal, Mr. and Mrs. Think-of-Nobody, Mr. 
Hoyden, Miss Thoughtless. They were 
turned away, every one, and I was glad. I 
telt sure that, if even one of them had been 
allowed to come in, the party would have 
been spoiled. 

Then I fell into a reverie, and decided 
that I, too, would give a party, only it 
should be for children instead of grown-ups. 
I gathered a palm-leaf, and bégan to prick 
on it the names of those I could ask. I 
soon threw it down, dashing a tear from 
my eye. Why? Because, of all the Roses 
and Lillies and Marys and Dorvthys, the 
Toms and Johns and Franks and Williams, 
I knew, I could think of so few who were 
altogether the right guests for such a party 
as I wished. 





Do you think that I could have invited 
you? 

















me ee ee 
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Editorial. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PULPIT. 


IBERTY is the peculiar pride of our 
4 country and generation. If there be 
one excellence more than another upon 
which we as a people congratulate our- 
selves, it is the cultivation of the spirit of 
toleration. Freedom of thought and speech, 
freedom from the conventionalities of life 
which burden society in the Old World, and 
freedom to strike out into unbeaten tracks 
of activity, are freely accorded in our glo- 
rious “ land of the free.”” This Zeitgeist, or 
spirit of the time, has stamped its influence 
on the church in a very marked way. Days 
when men quarreled unto blood over the 
shade of a doctrine or the wearing of a sur- 
plice are now looked upon with amazement, 
and quietly relegated to the barbaric period. 
Only one person is now in danger of gen- 
eral ecclesiastical opprobrium. Formerly 
they put the heretic into the pillory, but 
the times have changed, and we have 
changed with them; for now the bigot is 
put into the pillory, and the heretic is put 
into the place of honorin the newspapers 
andin the admiration of the multitude. 
This tendency of thought carries with it a 
special danger to the pulpit. The cry heard 
in certain quarters for an unfettered clergy 
is echoed all over the land, and forces upon 
the public the problem of the measure of 
liberty which is the prerogative of the pul- 
it. 
‘ The first duty in facing the problem is to 
make clear the vital distinction between 
the man in the pulpit and the writer in 
books and reviews. Literature has a lib- 
erty which systematic theology cannot and 
should not claim. Literature has practically 
no restrictions, being open to everybody 
and everything from the reckless nihilism 
of Renan to the idealistic theorizings of 
Tolstoi; but ecclesiastical theology, in so 
far as it isreduced to a system of doctrine 
which is the bond of the church’s incorpo- 
ration and the substance of her testimony, 
has prescribed limits beyond which the au- 
thorized exponent of the views of that 
church is not at liberty to go. The man 
who is the accredited agent of any church 
cannot so divest himself of responsibility 
as to use the freedom of the literary man, 
without doing serious injury to the doc- 
trinal consistency and religious fervor of 
the church to which he belongs. This point 
has to be emphasized clearly and strongly 
in our day. Speculation has its place and 
power, but in the pulpit it is out of place 
and asource of weakness. In the larger 
world of thinking and writing it is indis- 
pensable to human progress. It enters into 
the construction and development of Bib- 
lical criticism, of every attempt to reduce 
theology to a system, and into the forma- 
tion of every creed that varies on the lan- 
guage of Scripture. But liberty of specula- 
tion mast stop short of absolute freedom on 
the part of a preacher to publish in pulpit 
and press the results of his specalation, if 
ecclesiastical chaos is to be avoided. Each 
church stande for certain theological ideas 
which have given and do give that church 
its practical power. No minister can con- 
sistently claim freedom to become the 
mouthpiece of ideas irreconcilable with the 
recognized ideas of his church, and etill re- 
tain official connection. His first duty is to 
step outside the ranks of the ministry of 
that church in order to gain freedom to 
proclaim his new opinions. Common sense, 
the imperative obligations of honor, and 
due regard to ecclesiastical order unite in 
making such a course of action absolutely 
necessary. 

The pulpit of our day claims topical as 
well as doctrinal liberty, and this claim de- 
mands renewed insistence upon the fidelity 
of each preacher in each evangelical de- 
nomination to the supreme topic in which 
every ministry should find its inspiration 
and strength. As Dr. Van Dyke reminds us 
in his noble lectures on ‘‘ The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt,” the central message, the 
core of the preaching of all the men who 
have lifted up society to God and to right- 
eousness, is the piercing, moving, personal 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God and 
Saviour of mankind. All true preaching 
must centre in Christ. Testimony may 
have to be borne against errors of thought 
and vices of conduct, encouragement and 
guidance have to be given to new efforts of 
virtue and new enterprises of benevolence 
in every field, bat the first and greatest 
duty of every pulpit, the discharge of which 
is to give it inflaence over doubting hearts 
and strength for work, is simply to preach 
Christ. Paul knew how to sweep every de- 
partment of human thought and conduct in 
his preaching; yet his supreme glory was 


in the Gospel of Jesus Ohrist. The wisest 
and best of all succeeding ages have per- 
petuated his spirit and echoed his message. 
In preaching the Gospel the pulpit pro- 
claims that truth in which alone there is 
freedom for him who speaks and for him 
who hears. 





en 


ARE THE LOGIA OF JESUS 
GENUINE? 


UDGING from the tenor and scope of 
current discussion on the recently 
discovered series of logia, or reputed say- 
ings of Jesus, it seems as if the whole ques- 
tion as to the age, origin and composition 
of oar present Gospels were about to be re- 
opened. Hitherto the Synoptic narratives, 
together with the Gospel of St. John and a 
few historical statements and references in 
the Epistles, have been regarded as the 
primitive deposit of evangelical tradition 
and the only authentic record of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus. This position, stren- 
uously supported by the comprehensive 
and thoroughly accredited scholarship of 
the late Dr. Lightfoot and his successor, the 
present Bishop of Durham, not to name 
others of lssser note, will not be hastily 
surrendered. Meanwhile it is well to take 
candid cognizance of the most prominent 
features of the present situation. 

The existence of variant readings in the 
text of the Gospels and of extra-canonical 
utterances of Christ has long been admit- 
ted. These divergences and additions as 
found in various ancient copies of the New 
Testament, such as the Codex Bezw and in 
versions like the Old Latin and Syriac, or 
in the writings of the early fathers from 
Clement of Rome to Jerome, have been 
ascribed on the one hand to gradual cor- 
ruption of the text by transcription and 
translation, and on the other to the loose 
and careless manner in which the fathers 
are alleged to have quoted the words of 
Christ and His apostles. But it has been 
held that in all cases where such sayings 
are not obviously apocryphal, they are 
merely echoes of the genuine words of 
Jesus indistinctly and inaccurately remem- 
bered at the moment of writing. 

It has always been difficult to accept this 
theory in regard to the most striking of 
these floating fragments of sacred wisdom. 
The words, for example, recorded by Justin 
Martyr, “‘ In whatsoever state I find you, in 
that will I also judge you,” have not the re- 
motest resemblance to anything found in our 
present Gospels and must, therefore, have 
been drawn from an independent source. 
The same may be said of the words quoted 
by Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus: “‘ Ask 
for that which is great and that which is 
little shall be added to you;” and of that 
saying so remarkable for its compactness, 
pith and brevity: “‘ Prove yourselves tried 
money-changers,”’ for whose validity the 
Alexandrian Clement, Apelles, Clement of 
the Homilies, and others stand sponsors; 
and also of the two equally striking dicta 
quoted by Jerome from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews: “ {Woe to him) who 
has saddened his brother’s spirit;” ‘‘ Nev- 
er be joyful save when you look upon your 
brother in love.’”” The words, “Ye seek 
from being small to grow great, and so that 
from being greater ye grow less,” have a 
triple witness to their antiquity and authen- 
ticity in the Codex Rez# and the Latin and 
Syriac versions. The new logia, therefore, 
recently exhumed from the sands of Egypt, 
really introduce no new difficulty, but only 
serve to present an old problem in a fresh 
light and suggest new solutions. 

What is the relation of the logia recently 
brought to light and those other extra- 
evangelical sayings which have been longer 
known to us, to our present Gospels? The 
younger scholarship of Europe as repre- 
eented by Harnack, Rendel Harris, and the 
discoverers and editors of the new papyrus, 
is disposed to adopt the view of Resch that 
there was an Ur-Evangelium or Hebrew 
fountain-head of evangelical tradition, 
from which our Gospels, in common with 
the extra-canonical dicta scattered over the 
pages of the fathers and the newly discov- 
ered logia, were derived. It detects in these 
sayings the same vein of thought and the 
same cycle of teaching as are found in the 
long-accepted records of the church, and 
concludes that they belong in a stratum of 
tradition existing prior to and independent 
of our present records; that, in a word, 


the 
Apostle Paulin his farewell address to the 
Ephesian elders: “It is more biessed 





give than to receive; ” the 
the woman taken in adultery (John 7; 





53 to 8:11), marked by the revisersas not be- 
longing to the text; also the story of the 
angel descending to trouble the waters of 
the pool of Bethesda, which they have rel- 
egated to the margin. 

It is pointed out by Dr. Rendel Harris in 
the Ccntemporary Review for September 
that the leading ideas of the new logia, ac- 
curately interpreted, harmonize perfectly 
with the authentic teachings of Jesus. The 
second logion, for example, ‘‘ Except ye 
fast to the world ye shall in no wise find 
the kingdom of God,” and “ Except ye 
keep the Sabbath ye shall not see the 
Father,” so far from reflecting the peculiar 
views of certain heretical and ascetic com- 
munities, contains the very language in 
which the Roman and Alexandrian Clem- 
ents and Justin Martyr enforced the 
duty of self-denial and self-suppression with 
a view to the deepening of the spiritual 
life. So that “ the idea that it involved ths 
obligation of fasting and Sabbath keeping 
is the exact opposite of the truth.” ‘“ The 
time is come,”’ says Justin Martyr to the 
Jewish Rabbi Trypho, “‘ when you need a 
new circumcision and you vaunt the old 
one in your flesh. The new law commands 
you to Sabbatize continually, and you think 
yourselves pious if you are idle for one day, 
not understanding the reason why it is ap- 
pointed. ... The Lord our God delights 
not in these things. If there is among you 
a perjared person or a thief, let him cease 
to do such things. If there is an adulterer, 
let him repent, and thus he has Sabbatized 
the true and delighteome Sabbath of God.” 

{t thus appears that the phrases ‘‘ to fast 
to the world,” and “to Sabbatize” or 
“ keep the Sabbath,” had in the minds of 
the Clemente and of Justin a significance 
sublime and spiritual enough to entitle them 
to rank with the loftiest sayings of Jesus, 
in this way warranting the conclusion that 
the words that after centuries of silence 
speak to the world again from the desert of 
the Nile, calling us anew to the duty of 
self- mastery and the fostering of the spir- 
itual life, are, as they purport to be, the 
very words of Him ‘“‘ who taught as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.” 





Death of Mrs. Susan B Holway. 


N the last afternoon of September, only a 
score of days before her 87th birthday, 

“ Mother” Holway entered into life eternal. 
She bad spent an enjoyable summer at Chautaa- 
qua, in her usual good health, and returned the 
latter part of August to her home in Chelsea. 
On one of the excessively hot days of early Sep- 
tember she went to Everett to call upon her 
aged sister,and was so prostrated by the heat 
that she never rallied, but gradually grew weak- 
erand weaker until “called home.” She did 
not suffer,and her mind was unclouded to the 
end. A beautiful, full-orbed, saintly life bas 
set on earth to rise in glorious splendor in that 


land where 
** each true-hearted servant 
Shall shine as doth the day.” 


Mre. Susan Bassett Holway was born in Yar- 
mouthport, Mass., Oct. 24, 1810. Converted 
when a child, she early evinced unusual evan- 
gelistic gifts, and during all the years since, she 
has been a power for good in Methodism 
through her exhortations, her prayers, and her 
rare executive ability. She was married to Mr. 
Philip Holway, May 12, 1833, by Rev. Frederick 
Upham, and afterward resided in Marblelead, 
Lowell, Boston, Cambridge and Chelsea. Four 
sons and ope daughter blessed this happy mar- 
riage. One, Joho 8., died in childhood, and 
Merrill S.,at the time of his death, was city 
treasurer of Chelsea. The living children are: 
Rev. Dr. Wesley O., senior Chaplain in the U. 8. 
Navy; Rev. Raymond F., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Worcester; and Mrs. Mary 8., wife of 
Rev. W. D. Bridge of the New England Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Holway’s husband died in 1864. 

New England Methodism will hardly see ber 
like again. Among the ministry and laity alike 
her name hase been a household word for a half 
century. She was a personal friend of han- 
dreds of Methodist ministers,and her 
were loved and encouraged by her with beauti- 
ful fidelity. She was deeply interested in the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and was 
the first president of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society in the New England Confer- 
ence,and a member of the board of managers 
at her death. For over forty years she was the 
very efficient treasurer of the Nickerson Home 
for destitute children in this city, raising dur- 
ing that time over $60,000 forthe Home. She 
spent fourteen summers at Chautauqua, and 
Bishop Vincent was her warm friend. She was 
the oldest Chautauquan living, having gradu- 
ated, when 74 years old, in the class of ’84. 

Perennially young in spirit, Mrs. Holway’s 
years rested lightly upon her, and her ready wit 


sure and steadfast. Thus, full of years, her 
children to the third generation rising up to 
call her blessed, Susan Bassett Holway has en- 
tered into the joy of her Lord. 

A remarkable coincidence was the death, at 
night of the same day, of Mrs. Holway’s beloved 
sister, Mrs. Keteey Bacon Bassett Unandier, 





widow of Moses B. Chandler, of Everett, at the 
age of 91 years —a beautiful saint whom the 
editor visited only a few months ago, and who, 








Mrs. Susan B. Holway. 





as he bade her good- by, gently drew his face to 
hers and gave him a kies that has remained as a 
holy benediction. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Chandler were held 
atthe house on Sunday afternoon, Rev. G. H. 
Ularke, of Belmont, officiating; and for Mrs. 
Holway in Bellingbam Church on Monday after- 
noon. Rev. 1. H. Packard read the Scripturer, 
Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates and Rey. E. Hitchcock, her 
pastor, paid affectionate tribute to her memory, 
the latter reading a tender letter from Bishop 
Vincent, Rev. J. W. Higgins offered prayer, and 
Dr. D. H. Ela pronounced the benediction. 
Music was furnished by a mixed quertet. 





Founders of Two Missions. 


N one of the ideal days of last week we sat 
for two hours at the feet of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Batler in their cheerful home in New- 
ton Centre. It wasa season of unusual enjoy- 
ment and inspiration. Dr. Butler sat at the 
front window as we approached the house, with 
book in hand -- Bishop Thoburn’s last volume 
on India. We were gratified to find him in 
quite comfortable health. He first told us of 
the great relief which the Lord had wrought in 
him, in taking from him, in answer to believ- 
ing prayer, the most distressing effects of his 
asthma — what he termed “ strangling asthma.” 
While at Bristol, R. 1., in early summer, he suf- 
fered intensely from this ailment, as he hes for 
many years. it seemed to him that a physical 
crisis had come, and unless the Lord would relieve 
him he could live but a very littletime. For 
many years, every four hours, he hes been 
obliged, night and day,to use a pastil for his 
relief. Ona certain day he had the faith to be- 
lieve ‘ aat the Lord was willing and desired to 
telieve him. He used the last pastil with the 
prayer and the confidence that God was to work 
such a cure in his case. And the remedial work 
was done; from that time he has not been efflict- 
ed with strangling asthma, nor has he used 
another pastil. The writer gratefully relates 
this fact, though he does not believein “ faith- 
healing ”’ in the ordinary meaning of that term. 
We mention this fact of Dr. Butler's partial 
cure because of the misapprehension concerning 
it that exists in certain quarters. Dr. and Mrs. 
Butler were entertained some days at the home 
for missionaries at Old Orchard this summer. 
They chanced to be there while Dr. A. B. Simp- 
son was holding his series of meetings. In 
some way the report has gone abroad that Dr. 
Butler was bealed at Old Orchard and at the 
“Simpson meetings.’’ It is sufficient to state 
that there is not the slightest foundation in fact 
for that declaration. Dr. Butler did not attend 
the meetings in question, and was healed alone 
with God at Bristul, as above stated. 

It was of thrilling interest to hear him talk of 
India —his India —and of his experiences in 
that land. Something brought up the Baptist 
mission and the work of Adoniram Jadson, and 
he told us of his visit to the grave of Ann 
Hazleton Judson, the first wife of that renowned 
missionary. This chapter in his missionary 
life, which has never been published, we hope 
to have him dictate to his daughter — his ever- 
present companion and helper —for our col- 
umns. - 

India is still on his heart and first in his 
aspirations. He greatly rejoices that, by his 
appeals to the church for the Chapel Fund 
which he has made through Zion’s HERALD 
while shut in at his home, 104 chapels have 
already been built. 

And Mrs. Butler— how entertaining, viva- 
cious, inspiring, and queenly she was! Grand, 
noble man of Providence that he was, not less 
was she God’s special agent and essential co- 
worker in both of those mission-fields. Dr. 
Butler never could have done the work he did 
without her. Her helpfulness was well illus- 
trated in an incident he related. In his innc- 
cent, frank way he told us of coming to one of 
the crises in his expcricnce ia India. In his 
discouragement he turned to Mrs. Butler and 
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asked: “* Well, dear, what shall we do?” and, 
Napoleonic in distress as she was, she quickly 
suggested a right and the only way out of their 
dilemma. There may be more royal Chris- 
tian women than Mrs. Batler in connection 
with our missionary work, but we have never 
seen them. We never think of Dr. Butler with- 
out her at his side, taking full part in the work 
which he was called to do, and she should sbare 
equally in his renown. On the memorial that 
the church will erect in the day when it comes 
to appreciate to the full the founding of the 
missions in India and Mexico, not one name 
alone will be inscribed, but two. 

No such hours of transfiguration — for such 
they were—could close without a season of 
devotion. The daughter sat at the piano and 
soon we all sang, — 

“ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fiy.” 
Dr. Batler joined with much feeling in the song. 
W hen the first verse was concluded, the daugh- 
ter asked, “ Which verse next, papa?” and he 
answered, ** Pienteous grace.”” And our hearts 
melted as we sang, — 
“ Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 
Let the healing streams abouad 
Make and keep me pure within.” 

Then wethanked God for His blessed gif: to 
the church and the world in these His chosen 
servants, and for the great work to which they 
were called, and besought a special blessing 
upon Indie and Mexico, and upon the son and 
daughter isboring in the latter field, and also 
upon the daughter who ministers with such 
unceasing affection and tenderness to her 
parents. We left that home reluctantly, feeling 
much as Peter did when he desired to build 
tbree tabernacles on the Mount of Transfizu- 


ration. 
EE 


Personals. 


— Mr. Charles R. Haws has gone from Chicago 
to superintend the Methodist printing house in 
Lucknow, ladia. 

— Rev. G. M. Hammell, literary editor of the 
Western, bas been appointed pastor of the Pearl 
S:reet Charch, Cincionati. 

~ Bishop Joyce left Yokohama, Japan, for his 
second tour of China, on Aug. 24. Both the 
Bishop and Mrs. Joyce are in good health. 

— Hon. J. L. McLaurin, recently nominated 
United States Senator from South Carolina, is a 
steward ion the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

— Rev. William Henry Washburne, D. D., of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Charch, Troy, 
N. Y., has been elected president of the Troy 
Preachers’ Meeting. 

— Prof. R. C, Barrett, whom the lowa Repub- 
licans have nominated for State school superin- 
tendent, is an alumnus of Cornell College and a 
worker in our charch at Osage. 

— Dean Marcus D. Buell bas been attending 
the sessions of several Western Oonferences, 
where he has represented the interests of the 
School of Theology of Boston University. 

— Rev. Dr. W. W. Case, formerly pastor of 
Howard St. Church, San Francisco, was ap- 
pointed presiding elder of the San Francisco 
District at the recent session of the California 
Conference, 

-A tablet of bronze and Scotch granite to 
the memory of the late Rev. Dr. William M. 
Taylor was uavelled on Sept. 19 in Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, of which church Dr. 
Taylor was pastor for twenty years. 

— Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher has made arrange- 
ments toaccompany Bishop U. D. Foss on bis 
visit to our great mission-fields in India and 
Korea. They will leave on the 8th of October, 
aod will not return antil the first of April. 

— President and Mrs. L. M. Dunton, of Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, 8. C., who have spent 
the summer in New England, greatiy interest- 
ing our people in the work of their institution, 
started on their homeward journey last week. 

— Miss Pauline J. Walden, publisher of the 
Woman's Missionary Friend, has a very inter- 
esting article in the October issue, entitled, 
“ Rome, Also,” embodying some of her observa- 
tions of W. F. M. 8. work in the Holy City 
while abroad this summer. 

— Rev. F. W. Straw, for five years at Mineral 
Point, Wis. (member of West Winconsin Uon- 
ference), accompanied by Mrs. Straw, sail next 
week for Bremen. They spend the winter in 
Germany, visit Palestine in the spring, and ex- 
pect to spend next summer in England. 

— Rev. Geo. E. Allan, recently of the Okla- 
boma Conference, has been transferred by Bishop 
FitzGerald to the Mexico Conference and sta- 
tioned at Pachuca. He has already begun his 
work, which is self-supporting, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of Pachuca with encour- 
aging results. 

— Miss Constance Ingalls, daughter of ex- 
Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, will enter a 
training school in Philadelphia to prepare her- 
self for deaconess work in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It seems that the father’s avowed 
4nd sneering skepticism has had little influence 
over his daughter. 

—The Indian Witness says: “A letter from 
Rev. William Haven Daniels informs us that he 
has turned his face towards India once more, 
*xpecting to arrive here early in October. He 
will have most cordial welcome in all places 
Where he labored during his former visit, and 


a he Las not visited will be bappy to gee 
” 





— Rev. M. C. Wilcox, who left this country in 
September on his return to China, improved his 
opportunity while on furlough to write a book 
on China, which is now in the printer’s hands. 

— Dr. Clara A. Swain, the first woman to go 
out as a medica! missionary to the women of the 
Orient, will be present and make an address at 
the annual meeting of the New England Branch 
of the W. F. M. 8., at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 
12 14. All who purpose to attend this meeting 
should not fail to read Miss Walden’s railroad 
notice on page 13. 

— Mr. George E. Whitaker, of Somerville, son 
of Rev. George Whitaker, D.D, of Beverly,a 
graduate of Boston University, and for twelve 
years assistant to the late Dr. Benjamin A. 
Gould, of Cambridge, the eminent astronomer, 
has been appointed an assistant in the English 
High School of Worcester, and has already en- 
tered upon his duties. 

— When Prof. Herman Edmund von Holst, 
the distinguished historian and professor at the 
University of Chicago, returned recently from a 
visit to Europe, he declared that America was 
the choicest country in the world. He confirmed 
his statement last week by renouccing his al- 
legiance to a foreign government and becoming 
& naturalized citizen of the United States. 

— Rev. Clarence E. Webb, who was a member 
of the Detroit Conference, became after his sem- 
ipary course at Evanston a member of the Epis- 
copalian body. Lately he was curate at St. 
Mark’s, Denver. At the Colorado Springs Con- 
ference he came back at a great loss of financial 
prospects, and is now in charge of our work at 
Alamosa. He says “there is no place like 
home.” 

—The New York Tribune says: “ Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Roberts, a well-known Unitarian minister 
in the West, has just been made pastor of the 
Church of the World, which was recently organ 
ized in Kansas City. There will be no prayers 
to the Deity offered in the church, as, in the 
opinion of Dr. kobertr, public prayer has largely 
become a perfunctory performance, addressed to 
the congregation more than to God.” 

— We are pained to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Lacy E. Gill, wife of Prof. Bepjamin Gill, which 
occurred at State College, Pa., Sept. 29. Prot. 
GILL was for many years the bh a 
of the Greek professorship in Wesleyan Academy 
at Wilbraham, and during his residence there 
Mrs. Gill was a special favorite with the school 
circle, and left a large number of friends who 
will learn of her decease with deep sorrow. 

— “Sister Lily,” of the Sisterhood connected 
with the West London Mission establi-hed by 
Mrs. Haugh Price Hughes, is to visit Boston on 
her way to the Toronto Convention of the 
Worild’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
She expects to reach here on the 19th iust., 
and to remain twoor three days. Though her 
visit te to be so brief, and we are but just ad- 
vised of the fact, we trust that a reception will 
be extended to her in some one of omr churches, 
and that she will be heard in a public address 
while among us. 

—So deep is the interest in the late Abel 
Stevens that we present a paragraph from a 
letter from his daughter, Mrs. Mary 8. Robin- 
son, of Mamaroneck, N. Y.: “ Few men, if any, 
have been more widely loved than my father; 
and as he ceased not to bear ripe and kindly frult 
in his old age, be is loved today as much and as 
widely as be has been in any other of bis days. 
He was loved,and he loved. He was thoroughly 
himself even to his last utterance; and the man- 
ner of his departure was as be would have chosen 
it. To have had deathbed scenes, weeping, fare- 
wells, would have been dissonant with his char- 
acter, which admitted no prominence of egoism. 
He estimatec himself justly, but had no liking 
for self- parade or for undue prominence of his 
personality.” 


Brieflets. 


Our tribute to Neal Dow will be found on the 
16th page. 


One of the most tolerant and fraterval minis- 
ters of our denomination suggests that the new 
church of Rev. B. Fay Mills be called the 
“COhbarch of the Holy Ambiguity.” 


The Lilerary World in its latest issue observes : 
“ The German edition of Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
* Equality ’ is to be followed by one in Italian. 
A transmigration of soul by this means is all 
that will save this book alive, for ite death in 
Moglish is already assured.” 


Those who wish to become subscribers to 
Zion's HERALD can secure it for fifteen months 
from Oct 1, for $2.50. Every stationed Methodist 
minister is an authorized agent of the paper. 


The fall term of Wesleyan Academy has 
opened with much enthusiasm. The excep- 
tional facilities offered by the new gymnasium 
are heartily appreciated. No one of our schools 
is now so well equipped for physical training. 
This improvement has not prevented other bet- 
terments, and the attendance of classical stu- 
dents is larger than for several years. Three 
important changes are noted in the faculty: 
Prot. Arthur M. Gates, for two years at Mont- 
pelier Seminary, takes the chair of Greek; Prof. 
Herbert M. Davis, since 1891 in charge of natural 
science at Oushing Academy, succeeds Prof. 
Sanford, who resigns because of ill health; and 
Miss Lillian T. Russell, formerly at Bucksport 
Seminary, takes the place made vacant in in- 
strumental music by the departure of Miss Pike. 
Tne old teachers were greatly vetecmd, ana it 














is the policy of the trustees to fill the faculty 
with experienced Christian instructors. 


Bishop, Hurst, at the Central German Confer- 
ence, asked the Conference to express its prefer- 
ence for presiding elder by ballot. Bishop Vin- 
cent usked St. Louis German Conference to do 
the same thing. 








The publisher will be glad to send ZION'’s 
HERALD for four weeks to any person who would 
be glad to personally examine the paper with a 
view to becoming a subscriber. 





At the annual meeting of the Conference Bu- 
reau of Entertainment of the New England Con- 
ference, held on Monday afternoon, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Rev. G. 8. 
Chadbourne, D. D.; secretary, Rev. T. Corwin 
Watkins, D. D.; treasurer, W. H. Hutchinson; 
guditor, A.B. F. Kinney. By a unanimous vote 
it was decided that the next session of the New 
England Conference should be held in Trinity 
Courch, Worccster. 


The Wisconsin Conference at its recent ses- 
sion declared that official lay members are under 
obligations to read a church paper. The North- 
western Christian Advocate, noting the fact, 
comments as follows: — 


“That church is imposed upon which has an 
office- bearer who does not read about that which 
God does in and tor the church. No man is 
suffictently ‘talented to extemporize his facts. 
No leader can lead who is ignorant of the spirit 
and progress and opinions and devices of his 
fellow leaders. The non-reading official is  - 
the rear,and he ministers to ay ary the 
in the rear. It is insufferable and harmtuo 
sumption to claim that any non- reading ofc 
deserves his position. mo wens 
plainly see that he is in the rear. We dou 
that many open-minded youth lose respect ire ow 
church that accepts unintelligent leaders.”’ 


Lawrence University at Appleton, Wis., re- 
ceived an unexpected lift at the Wisconsin Con- 
ference recently held at Marinette. At the ed- 
ucational meeting on Sunday evening Mr. Isaac 
Stephenson announced that he would give 





$15,000 t d the ti of a Science Hall. 
Mr. Louis Gram, also of Marinette, offered an 
other th d The p b caught the 





spirit of the occasion, and with great enothusi- 
asm subscribed $1,100 more. Dr. D. K. Pearson, 
ot Chicago, pledges $5,000 for the equipment. 
Efforts will be made at once to raise the balance 
which is necessary to erect the building. 





An Emergency and an Opportunity. 

E were present at the first meeting of 

the Book Committee following the 

last General Conference. Editors and publish- 
ers alluded, with painful regret, to the fact that 
our ministers at large were not attending as 
faithfully to the interests of the Advocates as in 
former years. It was stated that many of the 
preachers had discontinued entirely the « ffort 
to secure subscribers. Many found an «xcuse 
for their inactivity in the discouragement pre- 
sented by the financial stringency of the last 
four years. Be this as it may, it is without 
doubt true that there is a decided disinclination 
on the part of many, today, to do the work for 
the religious paper that the fathers in the min- 
istry felt to be a chief obligation and privilege. 

Such a trend can only be looked upon as a 
calamity, fraught with the most harmful and 
far-reaching consequences; for, from Wesley's 
time to our own, perhaps the most signal influ 
ence in inspiring and shaping the denomina- 
tion has been the religious press. Oar church 
has been held loyal to ite genius and life by the 
printed page. To the minister alone was com 
mitted this great trust and privilege, and if he 
now declines to execute it, po one is left to take 
up the work. 

Oar religious papers, be they ever so excellent, 
will not circulate themselves. Som: body must 
take them from the editor and carry them to 
the people. The secular press well cowprebends 
the necessity of a connecting link between the 
paper and the reading public. in an inter- 
esting and suggestive contribution in Serib- 
ner’s for October this fact is very forcefully 
brought out. The writer characterizes the man 
between the editor and the reader as “ the cir- 
culation manager of today,” and says of 
bim: — 

“He embodies omy of the eee 28 of 
commercialism tbat is * push,’ 


into Se as the solicitor or drummer did 
into other businesses. . . . . It is slow business 


up by artificial means, and so important is this 
function that ee ee is paid 4. 
b en caine to his —o oy the 
— +a. 1 editorship. He said his advance- 
ment, though unusual, was natural, for, he ex 
plained, ‘ first, you've got to make a pay that 
os seli, then you've got to sell it,and to do 

you have to let people know you are 
~ »” 

That is what aggressive and enterprising 
newspaper management has learned to do in 
order to carry its goods to the people. 

But John Wesley's plan, when worked in ‘ite 
real spirit and purpose, was and is more effect- 
ive than any modern idea. A distinguished 
editor of another denomination said to us with- 
im the last year: “ Your wey of circulating 
your religious papers through your ministers 
beats anytbing that exists in any other denom- 
ination.” So it is when we are loyal to it; but 
if we are forsaking our inheritence in tais mat- 
ter, what is to be done? A presiding elder of 
the New England Conference confirms our ap- 
prehensions in a letter just received: “I am in 
hearty sympaiby witu Zions HERALD, and 
ehe)) gledly do all T ean to ass'st the pastors In 





of cases there is no canvass worthy the name. 
I presented it from the platform at camp-meet- 
ing and have done so before many of my quar- 
terly conferences, and will begin a fresh cam- 
paign.” 

This isa must important and vital matter; it 
affects the church at large, but particularly the 
interests of every Methodist preacher. Some 
good ministers affirm: “I gave notice of the 
special offer from the pulpit.” Others say, as if 
they hac discharged thereby their full obliga- 
tion: “I made mention of the paper and spe- 
cial offer in my Sunday * jottings,’ ‘ calendar,’ 
or ‘church paper.’” That is well, but it will 
not secure subscribers, nor would the same 
means accomplish anything else of importance. 
When did a pastor ever depend upon a single 
announcement in any form to achieve an im- 
portant end? Churches are not built in that 
way, nor are church debte so raised. nor are 
souls so converted. Nothing is really worth 
the doing into which the minister does not put 
his real self. A certain measure of persuasive 
and constraining personal influence is needed, 
and is fully justified, in order to place a relig- 
fous paper in many more of our Methodist 
homes. Shall we not at this very hour seek the 
old paths and walk therein? And will not every 
preacher in the connection manifest anew the 
old time loyalty to,and support of, the relig- 
ous weekly? The promise of better times 
should inspire a general canvass for new sub- 
scribers everywhere. 





Equal Representation. 
E are gratified to note that the laymen of 
the church are agitating the question of 
equal representation in the Genera! Conference. 
The Indiana Laymen’s Association recently held 
a coovention at Indianapolis, the Central Illinois 
Association at Canton, Lil., the Cincinnati at 
Springfield, Ohio, and the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. An examination of the 
proceedings indicates that the laymen purpose, 
in a dignified but determined spirit, to press 
their just claim to equal rights in the General 
Conference until it is granted. Upon the whole 
the addresses delivered were uble, candid, and 
characterized by ap admirable spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to the church and a recognition of 
the difficulties which lie in the way of making 
the change desired. The declaration of the Cen- 
tral Lilinois Association, through its platform, 
is especially to be commended. It is as fol- 
lows: — 

“1. We seek no decrease in ministerial representa- 
tion to the Genera! Conference. 

“2. We ask equal lay representation in the General 
Conference. 

“3. We desire increased co-operation in maintaining 
the solidarity of the charch. We must train our mem- 
bers to be so loyal that wherever they may be and under 

d they will remain, 
loyal | to the doctri as to the of the church. 

“4. Weask the election of stewards and trustees by 
the congregation 

“6. We want a closer union between the laymen and 
the clergy in the business and benevolent enterprises 
of the church. 


“ How shall we obtain our desire ? 








“lL. We want no special organ. Our church papers 
cover the ground and may be depended upon to give a 
fair and impartial hearing of our cause. 

“3. We propose to violate no rule nor obligation of 
the constitution. He who urges a disregard of the Dis- 
cipline is not « friend to the cause and must not be 
heeded. 


“3. We will have no separation nor dissension in the 
church over this question. 

“4. We will be loyal at all times tn our agitation. 

“6. Weask those of our friends who are disposed to 
be hot-headed and hasty that they shall not seek to lead 
us in the laymen’s movement, and especially those who 
advise us to irregular and intemperate action. We 
must insist that in our efforts to obtain our rights we 
will not use any but legitimate and honorable means." 

The Indiana convention took action looking 
towards the holding of a National Convention 
ot Laymen in October, 1898, and selected thirty 
delegates to attend such a meeting. It also ap- 
pointed ex-Gov. Will Cumback the president 
and Hon. John B. Conner the secretary, a com- 
mittee to issue an address to the laymen of the 
church. The following is the full text of the 
address: — 

“At the convention held at Indianapolis on the 16th 
oe! this month to consider the important question of 
equal representation with the ministers in the Gen- 
eral Conference of the church resolutiuns were adop 
with entire unanimity in favor of equal representation, 
and deciaring that the best interest of the church would 
be greatly promoted by doing it at the next meeting of 
the General Conference, The convention also i 
pointed 390 delegates to a national convention to be held 
in 1898 

“ As soon as the call for our convention was published 
the undersigned received letters from all parts of the 
country, from both ministers and laymen, indorsing the 
movement and informing us that like action will be 
taken by them atan early day. This has led us, as offi- 
cers of oar convention, to ask these organizations, both 
State and Conference, to send a list of their officers and 
delegates to Joho B. Vonner of Indianapolis who is 
chairman of our executive committee. We will send on 
application a copy of the proceedings of the Laymen’s 
Convention, held in this city Sept. 15." 

The Baltimore Laymen’s Association is to 
meet in Baltimore this week, and will take 
pronounced action in favor of equal representa- 
tion. 

As yet the laymen in our New England Con- 
ferences have made no concerted move looking 
to the formation of lay associations to agitate 
the subject. It would be helpful if a general 
convention of our idymen in New Sngiand 
could be held at an early day in this city to con- 
sider the matter and to select delegates to attend 
the proposed National Convention. Zron’s 
HERALD, as is well Known, heartily favors equal 
lay representation, and its columns are at the 
service of any of our laymen who desire to 
erouse « healthy agitation of the sabject within 





their canvass. | aw alraid that io the majority , our borders. 
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The sasianeed arhoot. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON Ill. 
Sunday, October 17. 
Acts 24: 10-25. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N 


PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOV- 


ERNOR. 

I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Fear thou not, for I am with thee. — 
Isa. 41: 10. 

%. Date: A. D. 58. 

3. Place: Cmwsarea, 

4. Connection: Paul before the Council; taken back 
to the castle;an encouraging vision granted to bim; 
the conspiracy of forty Jews, who bound themselves 
not to eat,or drink till they had killed Paul, revealed by 
the latter’s nephew to Lysias, the commandant; Paul 
conveyed to Cwsarea by a strong guard; Ananias with 
the elders go thither with Tertullus to prefer charges 


against Paul before Felix; the plea of Tertullus. 


6. Home Readings: Monday— Acts 4: 1-9. Twas- 
day — Acts 24: 10-21. Wednesday — Acts 24: 22-27. Thursday 
— Acts 2%: 1-12. Friday — Rom. 15: % 33. Saturday — 
Mark 13:5-13. Sunday — Isa. 41: 8-16. 

IL. Introductory. 


On the fifth day after Paul's arrival at 
Cwsarea, his case was formally investigated 
by the procurator. ” Ananias and the elders 
had in the meanwhile reached the city, ac- 
companied by a _ profeesional advocate 
named Tertullus, who was to conduct the 
accusation. {Neither the latter’s voluble 
flattery of Felix nor his'abuse of Paul form 
a part of the lesson; but when his harangue 
and the “‘assenting clamor” of the Jews 
had ceased, the governer’s nod indicated to 
Paul that the court was ready to hear his 
defense. The charges against bim were, 
that he was ‘a pestilent fellow;”’ “ a fo- 
menter of sedition;’’ “‘ a ringleader of the 
Nazarenes;” and a profaner of the temple; 
and to these separate counts the apostle re 
plied. With a graceful expresdion of pleas- 
ure that his case was to be tried before one 
who had been “ for many years a judge unto 
this nation,” he proceeded to show that it 
was now only twelve days since he arrived 
in Jerusalem; that his motive in going 
there was worship and not disturbance; 
that his conduct had been consistent with 
this motive; that neither in the city streets, 
nor in the synagogues, norin the temple, 
had he been involved in any dispute or ex- 
cited any tumult.{ He admitted that he be- 
longed to a sect, but that this,so far from 
alienating him from the national faith, en- 
abled him the better to keep that faith. He 
had not abandoned the God of his fathers, 
or belief in the law or the prophets; and he 
cherished, with the majority of his people, 
the hope of the resurrection from the dead. 
Because of this hope he made it his practice 
to keep his “conscience void of offence 
toward'God and men.” After several years 
of absence from Jerusalem he had returned 
with alms and offerings. He had been found 
in the temple, a “ purified ” worshiper, en- 
gaged in the peaceful rites of religion. 
There had been a tumult, but he was not 
responsible for it.. The Jews from Asia 
Minor, who had excited it by assaulting 
him, were not now present, as they should 
be if they had any legal ground against 
him. As they brought no accusation, he 
demanded of the Sanhedrists present what 
specific charge they could produce except 
his simple affirmation before the council 
concerning the resurrection of the dead. 

Felixjhad lived long enough in Juda to 
be familiar with the doctrines of Obris- 
tianity. Evidently the prisoner before him 
had done nothing to make him amenable to 
Roman law.’ He dared not, however, offend 
the Jews by formally acquitting him. He 
simply postponed the case, on the pretext 
of waiting for the testimony of Lysias, the 
chief captain. Paul was remanded to cus- 
tody, with the privilege of enjoying the 
ministrations of his friends. Subsequent- 
ly, and at the request, probably, of his Jew- 
ish wife Drusilia, Felix sent for Paul to en- 
quire concerning’: “the faith in Jesus 
Christ.” But so powerfully did his prison- 
er reason of “‘ righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come,” before the guilty 
pair, that the terrified, conscience-stricken 
governor cut him short, promising to send 
for him at “‘a convenient season.” We 
hear no more of the “ convenient season,” 
but we learn that Felix had frequent in- 
terviews with Paul, though “ with no high- 
er object than the sordid hope of being 
bribed to free him.” Two years later Fe- 
lix was superseded by Porcius Festus, and 
Paul was left in confinement by the former 
as a bribe for Jewish favor. 


Ill. Expository. 
10. Then Paul — after bis accusers had been 
heard. Inthe R. V. the first part of the verse 





reads as follows: “‘ And when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, Paul answered,’’ 
etc. Forasmuch as I know, etc. — Compare 
the quiet dignity of Paul’s opening sentences 
with the fulsome flatteries with which Tertulius 
began his address. Many years a judge — about 
six years (from A. D. 52), a long period fora 
procurator to hold cffice in those days of disor- 
der and of frequent changes. Before that, he 
had been influential in Samaria under the proc- 
uratorship of Cumanus. The remark was “ com- 
plimentary without falling into flattery” 
(Cook). Ido the more cheerfully. — R. V. omits 
“the more.” Answer for myself—R. V., 
“ make my defense.”” The Greek word is apo- 
logia, trom which our word “‘ apology ’ comes. 
In early Christian days self-vindications were 
called “‘ apologies,” no idea of excuse being im- 
plied, but simply defense. 


11. Because that thou mayest understand 
—R. V., “seeing that thou canst take knowl- 
edge.” That there are yet — R. V., “ that it is 
not more than.”” Twelve days.— As it had 
been less than two weeks since he arrived in Je- 
rusalem, whatever he had done must have been 
done within that time, and during or immedi- 
ately after the Feast of |Pentecost.» He bad ar- 
rived May 17; it was} now. May 30. Whatever 
his crime, it was recent and not remote. To 
worship. — Coming to Jerusalem with such a 
motive, was it reasonable that he would commit 
an act of sacrilege ? 

The arrangement adopted by Meyer is perhaps the 
most correct. According to him, the first day was the 
arrival in Jerosalem (chap. 21: 15-17); the second, the 
interview with James (chap. 21: 19); the third, ‘he unit- 
ing with the Nazarites. in their vow (chap. 21: 26); the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh days the days of the 
Nazarite offering, interrupted by the arrest of Paul in 
the temple (chap. 21: 27); the eighth day the apostle be- 
fore the Sanhedrin (chap. 22: 30); the ninth, the conapi- 
racy of the. Jews (chap. 23:\12), and the departure of 
Paul the same night from Jerusalem (chap. 23: 23); the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth days (including part of the 
ninth and thirteenth), the five days after which Ananias 
and the elders came down to Cwearea (chap. 24: 1); and 
the thirteenth day the trial before Felix (Gloag). 


12,13. Neither found me in the temple — 
R. V., “ neither in the temple did they find me.” 
Disputing. — He had not preached or engaged 
in apy public colloquy. He bad held his peace. 
Raistog up the people — R. V., “ stirring ap a 
crowd.’”’ The crowd had been “ stirred up,” 
but not by him. He had not been a mover of 
sedition, either in the temple, or in the syna- 
gogues, or in the public streets. Neither can 
they prove. — R. V. adds “ tothee.” Paul flat- 
ly denies, in these briefjsentences, the first and 
third counts of the indictment, and challenges 
his enemies to establish their charge by legal 
proof if they can. 


14. This I confess. — As to the charge of 
being a heretic, of being “a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarines,’”’ he makes a qualified ad- 
mission. After the way... heresy — R. V., 
“ after the Way, which they callasect.” “ Ter- 
tullus had used the term in a bad tense (verse 4) 
of the Nazarines as a schismatic offshoot from 
the body of the Jewish church. The Greek 
word (hairesis) of which ‘ sect ’ is a translation 
is the same as our word ‘ heresy.’ It is used in 
the New Testament of a school of religious 
vpinion, as of the Pharisees (Acts 15:5) and 
Sadducees (5: 17), with no implication of erro- 
neous doctrine. The word ‘ heresy’ now im- 
plies doctrinal error. Christianity, in Paul’s 
view, was not a sect of Judaism, but Judaism 
itself in its highest stage of development ” 
(Revision Commentary). The God of my (R.V., 
“our ”) fathers.— Paul claimed that he had 
not abandoned the service of his paternal, his 
nation’s, God. He was not a worshiper of a 
strange god. Says Alford: “ The Jews had had 
their worship of their fathers’ God, with their 
ancient ancestral rites, secured tothem by de- 
crees of magistrates and of the senate.”” Writ- 
ten in the law and in the prophets — R. V., 
“according to the law, and which are written 
in the prophets.” Paul had not abandoned his 
book of faith. He held firmly to the whole Old 
Testament. The Bible of his accusers was his 
Bible. 


15. Hope towards God — a Godward hope; 
a God-inspired hope; derived from His word and 
promises. Which they themselves also allow 
—R. V., “‘which these also themselves look 
for;” identifying himself in faith with his ac- 
cusers, who could oot have been chiefly Sad- 
ducees, and with the Jewish people. A resur- 
rection of the dead.— R. V. omits “of the 
dead.” Just and unjust —a general or uni- 
versal resurrection both of the righteous and 
the wicked. 

The hope of the resurrection is established on a doc- 
trine, the glory of which did not arise for the first time 
in the New Testament. This golden thread of eternal 
life passes, on the contrary, through the whole of the 
Old Testament. The Creator, who animated the dust of 
the ground with His breath, the God who made an ever- 
lasting covenant (Gen. 17: 7) with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, is not a God of the dead, but of the living. That 
hope ws asource of comfort to Job (19: 25, 27); Isaiah 
(26: 19) foretold it; Daniel (12: 2) bore witness to it. It 
is, however, true that this hope first acquired a frm 
foundation, aod was endowed with life and productive 
power, through the resurrection of Christ from the dead 
(Lange). 


16. Herein — hence; on this account. Be- 
cause his hope of the resurrection was a genuine, 
vital one, he shaped his life accordingly. Do I 
exercise myself. — He trained his conscience as 
the athlete trains his body. Always. — His 
conscience never went on a vacation. Void of 
offence — without offence. The Greek word 
means, “ not causing to stumble; ” “ unshaken, 
preserved in its unimpaired equilibrium ” 
(Meyer). Towards God and men. — [n his re- 
latio.s both with bis Maker and with his fellow- 


b not by these Sanhedrists. 





men he had been loyal to his convictions of 
what he ought to do. 


17-19. After many years. — There bad been a 
four years’ interval between his visits to Jerusa- 
lem. Bring alms — collected in Macedonia and 
Achaia for! the poor of the church in Jer 




















Offerings —for the pentecostal sacrifices prob- 
ably, and those required for purification from 
the Nazarites’ vows. Whereupon certain Jews 
from Asia found me.—This verse is greatly 
changed in the R. V.,It reads jas .follows: 
“ Amidst which they found me purified in the 
temple, with no crowd, nor yet with tamalt, but 
there were certain Jews from Asia.” Paul 
claims that he was quietly engaged in the tem- 
ple, in the midst of his offerings, purified asa 
Nezaritle,and thus “ in an unobjectionable and 
holy condition.”’. He had been found,there,”*but 
Who ought to have 
been here. — It was they, the Asiatic Jews, who 
had started the disturbance. They dared not 
put in an appearance, for their behavior had 
been highly illegal. And object — R. V.,“ and 
to make accusation.” Not being here to accuse 
him, no Roman jadge could proceed. 

This also isaskillfal argument on the part of the 
apostie; it being the custom of the Romans not to 
judge a prisoner without, the accusers) face to face, he 
deposes that his real accusers were the Asiatic 
Jews, who first .ralsed the cry against him in 
the temple, not the Sanhedrin, who merely re- 
ceived him at the hands of others; and that 
these were™ not present | (Alford). —— The policy 
and interest of the Sanhedrin forbade the presence of 
the Jews from Asia. Any examination of them Ina 
court of law must bave proved that they were the 
authors of the disturbance, and that it had its origin in 
circumstances not connected with Palestine, and be- 
yond the cognizance of Roman law (Schaff). 


20, 21. Orelse let these same here say—R. V., 
* or else let these men themselves say ” — these 
accusing Sanhedrists. If they have found any 
evil, etc. — R. V., “what wrong-doing they 
found.” My trae assailants are not here; now 
let these priests bring any other charge if they 
can, than the one I amabout toadmit. This 
one voice — his exclamation before the council 
concerning the resurrection. Says Meyer: “ In 
this one exclamation mast lie the crime discov- 
ered in me! A holy irony! ” 


22,23. And when Felix heard, etc. —(R. V., 
“ but Felix, having more exact knowledge con- 
corning the Way, deferred them ”); “ adjourned 
the court for want of evidence to convict or of a 
bribe to acquit ’’ (Whedon). Felix’s knowledge 
ot Christianity may bave been derived from his 
long familiarity with Jewish life, and from his 
connection with Drusilla. Right there in 
Cwsarea lived Philip, and the new sect had 
doubtless achieved position and eminence. He 
could not condemn Paul on the evidence given, 
and he dared not release him lest the Jews 
should create a tumult and complain of him at 
Rome. When Lysias . . . shall come down — 
generally regarded as an evasion or pretext on 
the part of Felix. There is no record of the chief 
captain coming to Cwsarea. Still, his testimony 
would have been important. Will know the 
uttermost of — R. V., “ will determine.” Com- 
manded a (R. V., “ the”) centurion — probably 
the one who had previously had the care of Paul. 
To keep Paul —R. V., “that he should be 
kept in charge.” Liberty —R. V., “ indal- 
gence.” He wasto be detained in custody, but 
of a relaxed kind; watched by his guard, but 
not chained to him. Acquaintance — R. V., 
“ friends.” 

This was a precious boon to him. Philip, the evangel- 
ist, resiied there with his family; Cornelius, the centu- 
rion, if still there, may have been quartered in the bar- 
racks of the Prwtorium; the beloved Timothy was 
always by his side, except when away on some errand 
to a distant church ; an‘ as we find Luke and Aristarchus 
with him at the time of his embarkation for Rome, it is 
supposable that they had been at Cxsarea all the time 
of his detention (Kitto). 


24. Felix came with Drusilla — his third 
wife; daughter of Herod Agrippa I., whose 
death is recorded in Acts 12: 23; sister of Herod 
Agrippa II.; of extraordinary beauty; married 
to Azizas, king of Emesa, who for her sake be- 
came a Jewish communicant; seduced from her 
husband, and married to Felix, who had become 
enamored of her, through the arts of Simon 
p~ ® the Cyprian sorcerer; had a son named 

perisned witb her son in an eruption 

~ ue Pvicovten. Felix’s first wife,a grand- 

daughter of Antony and eens. was also 

named usilla. Sent for P — perhaps at 
the request pf his wife. 

25. Righteousness — justice. Temperance 
— continence, or chastity,as to the appetites 
and lusts. Judgment to come — when he bim- 
self and those he addressed would be required 
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to face “the deeds done A the roto ye Felix 
trembled — R. V., * Fel terrified.” “ Such 
a picture as Paul coul ane (2 Thess. 1: 7-10) 
completed Felix’s disturbance ” (Whedon). Go 
thy way — breaking up further conference. A 
convenient season —an opportunity for a 
second hearing. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Not flattery, but courtesy, should distin- 
guish the Christian whsn summoned before the 
powers that be. 

2. Ubarges of a general character may be best 
disproved by a plain statement of facts. 

3. Obristianity completes Judaism. 

4. Faith in the resurrection should be so real 
as to exercise a constraining influence upon our 
daily lives. 

5. The conscience sbould be trained both 
Godward and manward. 

6. He is the free man whom the truth makes 


- 


7. jr is so fatal as to pone the dic- 
tates o a EES ~ Ad 
8. note in high places should be firmly re- 


9. “The devil cozens us of all our time b 
corening us out of the present time ’’ ( Peloubet). 
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THE FRIGATE-GHOST. 


Yes, you may build her in 

As she was when she sailed the sea; 
Sne may bear the brave old name; 
And the harbors hail her the same; 
Tis her serablance, it is not she! 
She is gone from our mortal ken. 


I wy not wd or ae 
Bat spirit esca away 
From the dock ana the dali decay, 


Like a wiid sea-bird from a cage, 
Her sou! took flight from the form 


To the restiess fi Ide of her fame, 
To the wet salt wind and the storm 


Somewhere she free. 

Stately, a shape of light, 

Revisiting leagues of sea 

Iilumined with glorious fight. 

she hangs like a lucent cloud 

Oa the coast where her ay spoke loud, 
in the gates of the Mosiem . 

Till the Crescent grew faint with tright. 
Exultant she bounds on the brine, 
Tracing the course of the race 

W ben the A®olus held her in chase, 

And the Belvidere and the Shannon, 
And the Africa, sbip o’-the-line, 

With another, doomed to her cannon, 
To be blazoned in flame at the last, 
When the grim s a-duel was done: 

God rest the souls that 

Ere the Guerrié-e’s leeward gun! 

Ere the noblest flag on the sea 

Came down to tae Stripes and Stars! 

On, the frigate-gnost, as she ranges free, 
lorilis yet tarough her spsctral spars! 


Aye, the old pride stirs her still 

As she sails aod sails at will; 

lu her cross-trees memories nestle, 
Tnough she walks the wave a ghost. 
Weli she minds the wary wrestie 
When her shot red hot as lava 

Oo the shattered, stuoborn Java, 
Uff the dim Brazilian coast; 

Aad she haunts the moonlit seas 

W here her crashing broadsides broke 
Tarough the drift of slivered smoke 
W hile she waged a double battle 

In the waters Portuguese. 

Sill the ghostly muskets rattle, 
And the old drums beat, beat, beat, 
Like a heart that will not die; 

Aad the old fife whistles high, 

Ana the powder scent is rank, 

Aad she feels on her hollow plank 
"ne old, dead heroes’ feet! 


Ah, never sailor-man 

Has seen her where she ranges, 
Escaped from time and changes 

As only spirits can 

Clear, absolute, and free! 

Yet, some stern hour to be, 

When a fight is fought at sea, 

And the right of the fight is ours, 
And the cause of the right is failing, 
There shall rise a frigate sailing, 

A luminous presence paling 

Through the powder-cloud where it lowers; 
Pale smoke from her side shall break, 
Pale faces over her railing 

Shall frown, till the foemen shake 
With tear and bewildered passion, 
Marking her old-time fashion, 

In the turrets of bostile powers; 

And then shall the ramor run 

Like a lightning from lip to lip, 

Aad shail leap from ship to sh 

W hile the wounded gunner ree! 


gun, 

Touched with a magic that heals, 

Feeling this vision remiad him 

‘Chat the strong Dead fight behind him: 
“’ Tis the ghost of [RoNSsIDEs, 

Come back from the tameless tides, 

From the ocean fields unbounded, 

Complete with her scattered spars, 

Manned with the shades of ber tars, 

With the smoke of her gans surrounded, 

To succor the Stripes aad Stars!” 


— HELEN Gray Cong, in Scribner's Maga- 
zine tor October. 





VACATION DAYS IN 
MEXICO. 


Mrs. J. W. Butler. 


ATOYAC, 


HERE comes a tims when overwrought 
nature rebels and asserts her rights. 
Hence, to avoid weeks of further suffering, the 
family physician gave orders that my husband 
should have a change of climate and that there 
must be a cessation of mental work for a few 
months. Such a long vacation is not prac- 
ticable jast now, so we have come to Atoyac, 
Mexico, for a few weeks. 

We left the City of Mexico on Friday, and re- 
mained in Orizaba over night. Next morning 
we were to take the train at 7 o’clock and pro- 
posed to walk to the station. This would have 
been about impossible two days before for the 
sick one in Mexico City; but already the low 
altitude, balmy air, and the vista of tropical 
verdure gave new life to body and spirit. 

Atwo hours’ ride on the steam-cars brought us 
to our station, where we found mules saddled, 
awaiting ourarrival. Then we began a long, 
broken ascent overa great mountain. It is a 
steep, rocky and ragged pathway. Bat, to the 
surprise of all, we reached here, after that two 
hours of hard climbing, in good time and con- 
dition, and with very little feeling of fatigue. 
We only stopped now and then to rest the mules 
who were so faithfully carrying their burdens. 
We are in a wooden house and can peer between 
the cracks of the board walls; but we are happy 
and are resting. 

A Mexican gentleman owned this tract of 
land, which was a dense forest. A few years 
ago he offered it in sections at a nominal sum. 
Now a goodly portion bas been cleared away, 
some sections being owned by single individa- 
als and others by small companies; and where 
five years ago was an immense virgin forest, the 
coffee and banana trees planted have grown 80 
luxuriantly that the trees are laden with fruit. 
Oranges and pine-apples are also found here. 

A tew rods below our house is an orange tree 
Which was not planted by the administrator, 
and it stood alone as the only fruit-tree in all 





the vast forest. Many have questioned as to 
how it came there, and the supposition is that a 
bird dropped the seed, which fell into the 
ground, and, lo! the tree sprouted forth. Do 
my readers stop to think what seed they are 
sowing and “ What shall their harvest be?” 

When the gentlemen weat out strolling, the 
other day, one of them saw something under 
some leaves,and upon removing them discov- 
ered a large bunch of bananas. The stalk wes 
brought to the house, and by actual count there 
were 169 bananas upon it! We reckon the thief 
raved over the discovery that another (supposed ) 
thief had stolen his (stolen) property, while he 
was waiting to confiscate it unseen. We have 
since seen other bunches much larger, but it is 
difficult to count the bananas on the stalk, as 
they grow so closely and irregularly together. 
A string is used to assist in separating those 
counted from the uncounted. They are cut 
from the tree when green, bung up in a shady 
place, and ripen very fast. 

The suo shines strongly at midday, but there 
is always a fine breeze, and at this season we 
have rain nearly every afternoon in short but 
heavy showers. The other day we were about to 
mount the mules for a visit to the next ranch, 
when down came the rain ina torrent, the sun 
meanwhile shining brilitantly. People, mules, 
chickens, dogs and cats all came under our 
porch, or shed, for protection. Bat we have 
learned to watch the quarter whence the storm 
comes. Just beyond is a large mountain, topped 
with tall trees, and we invariably think of Elijah 
when his servant descended from the mount and 
said, “I see a little cloud like to that of a man's 
hand.” Gradually this “ little cloud ” becomes 
larger and darker, and it is well to hasten or the 
great rain will overtake us. 

Two days before we arrived the Mexican fam- 
ily occupying the rooms next to the ones we 
have, had some very uapleasant guests. They 
entered the house unceremonious!y and took 
complete possession, eating up ali they could 
find. The family vacated their apartments for 
two hours, lest they suould be poisoned by 
these intruders. The uight after we arrived 
they entered the house below, and the family 
were Kept up nearly all night, to their great 
discomfort. We had been expecting them 
daily, but for a week none came; bat the other 
afternoon I had occasion to go to the kitcben, 
and there they were,an army of them. Now I 
suppose you will surmise that these guests were 
large black ants! They come in hundreds, 
crawl over ceiling, walls, furniture, etc., and 
devour the fivas and gnats. It is truly a blessed 
relief to be free of these posts, bat the bite of 
the ant is very severe and in some cases quite 
poisonous. The people here seem to think the 
only way to get rid of them is to set up a great 
racket,so the family below kept up a din all 
night. The ants probably found a feast and 
therefore remained the looger. Fortunately 
only a few invaded our quarters, and, armed 
with a broom, ws swept them away ia a short 
time. They seem to take a line of march ac- 
cording to their fancy and seldom do any devi- 
ate from following the others. 

Bat we were to have our full share of discom- 
tort. One night I heard my husband spring 
out of bed, and while he was lighting the can- 
die 1 exclaimed, “ Have the ants come?” He 
replied, “‘ Yes,and they are on my bed and the 
wall.” We both dressed, but found they were 
only on that side of the room,though they 
were aleo ir two other rooms. We concluded to 
let them follow their line of march, and with 
the broom endeavored to keep them from tek - 
ing another courss. It was astonishing to see 
the crickets aod spiders leave the cracks or 
coms from hiding-places as soon as they heard 
the army approaching. Fortunately we were 
only kept up about an hour, but we felt like 
keeping one eye opsa the rest of the night, 
though, strange to say, we slept soundly. 

The psople oa thes: plaasatioas are free from 
the vice of drunkenass, aad no tobacco is 
raised hers. Tnere is not an American living 
on the place. Oar native preacher comes from 
Orizaba to hold services nearly week. Last every 
Tuesday i saw the men bringing huge banana 
leaves and bunches of the fruit and ferns. I 
sald, “ What day is this?” supposing they were 
to celebrate some feast. Tusy replied, ‘‘ We are 

for the meeting aad the baptism to- 
night.” The porch, or rather shed, was then 
adorned artistically, fourteen great bunches of 
bananas being hung upon the bsams above as 
a finishing touch. Boxes were brought, upon 
which were laid boards for seats. The floor 
was just like the yard, paved with stones, 
though of a very common kind. At 7 o’clock 
the iamps were lighted,and it was a perfect 
picture of beauty. As we sat in the open air 
amid these tropical decorations, we saw the 
Indians coming from the lanes and by-ways, 
their lanterns glimmering in the darkness and 
adding tothe pictaresqueness of the scene. Some 
forty gathered under this extemporized arbor. 
As the Bible lay open on the table, my soul was 
filled with an earnest, prayerful longing that 
these benighted people would soon learn by 
blessed experience that God's Word was “a 
their feet and a light to their path.” 
mo organ, but the singing was 
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babe that was baptized is but two 
old. It had on a robe that lam sure 
be a curiosity to an American mother. It 
is the custom here to have just one breadth of 
or tarlaten, adorned with bows of bright 
attached to a band at the waist. This 
of tarlatan hangs gracefully in front and 
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ly looks very pretty, but in many case= it 
the only gurm out except @ band ui uu- | 
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bleached cloth wound around the child’s body. 
The officiating minister has sometimes to use 
considerable knack in taking baby in his arms, 
80 as to allow this beautiful robe to fall over his 
arm in full view of the audience. 

These people are very primitive. It was a 
curious thing to see the administrator pay off 
the men. They gathered in the yard and waited 
for their names to be called. Some of them do 
not know the figures, so they have a set of signs 
which are placed along the line after their name 
on the book, according to the amount due them 
for work. The clothing of these men consists 
of cotton pants,a shirt of the same material, 
and a red blanket for their shoulders. Wheo a 
storm comes the pants are rolled up as far as 
they will go and the brown legs are exposed to 
the elements. ‘A straw cape protects the back. 
It is ingeniously woven so that strips of the 
straw hang in regular rows on the outside like 
fringe, and the water runs off as it does from a 
duck’s back. 

While we were at dinner one day an old man 
came tothe door. He had on a tattered “ zer- 
ape” and wore sandals. These consist of a piece 
of leather the size of the sole of the foot witha 
strap wound from the large toe around the 
ankle —the same pattern, probably, which was 
worn in the Saviour’s time. He used a heavy 
stick for acane. My husband greeted him in 
an endearing manner, as they had met before. 
As I rose to bring a chair, the old Indian said, 
with a very low bow, holding his old straw bat 
in his hand, the red handkerchief remaining in 
the crown of it, “1 am a very rustic man, I know 
nothing of politeness.”” Yet there was an intel- 
ligence and a dignity of bearing that com- 
manded respect. He is beloved by all these 
people. Before this part of the forest was 
cleared, in his journeyings from place to place, 
overtaken by night, he has often slept under the 
orange tree below here. He has charge of set- 
tling boundary lines for parchasers of sections. 
As he sipped a cup of tea and ate the American 
tea-cakee we offsred him, he repeated verses of 
poetry which he had written. The thoughts 
were grand and lofty and showed great power of 
original reasoning, though the language was 
not that of ascholar. My eyes filled with tears 
when I thought of what might have been the 
capabilities of these poor people had they been 
brought under proper influenc.s. Then I looked 
at the encouraging times and saw the Gospel 
breakiag down the barriers of ignorance, super- 
stition and idolatry add opening up the way for 
a happy, prosperous, Ohristian race. Most of 
these persons never heard the Bible expounded 
by a Protestant till services were begun here. 

While a meeting was being held Sunday 
morning, under the same shed, two little boys 
came as far as the fence, attracted by the sing- 
ing. Their parents are Catholics. We beckoned 
them to join as, bat they seemed afraid to com- 
ply. When the hymns were sung they joined 
in, catching the words by ear and learning the 
tune even at a distance. A dear little girl came 
all alone and listened to the service with great 
attention. 

After the meeting ove of the men came up to 
my husband and handed him a package done up 
in brown paper. It wasa New Testament. The 
man said he had bought it the week before, but 
he did not know if it was the right kind. He 
was told it was all right, and he seemed very 
happy that a Catholic book had not been palmed 
off on him. He put it back in its wrapping, 
handling it very carefully as if it were a most 
valuable article. So it is! What is more 
precious to the Saviour than a saved soul? and 
this Book will thow this poor man how to 
obtain life eternal. 

You see, wherever we go, the Gospel is 
preached. The seed is being dropped here and 
there into the hearts of these adults and chil- 
dren, and the harvest will be reaped in the years 
tocome. We realize the importance of having 
chapels in places like this. We have not even a 
room for the accommodation of this people. 
Oaly a little more than a handred of Uncle 
Sam’s dollars would bs needed to put a house 
for the Lord ander the shade of these magnifi- 
cent trees —a suitable and lasting ornament to 


His own handiwork, thus leading the “ 
upwards from nature to nature’s God. ne 
children belonging to the families employed on 
the aifferent ranches could be gathered in a 
school if there were a teacher and room pro- 
And while this fertile land is being 
cultivated for man’s physical wants, the youth 
to whom we must look as the future pillars of 
our church, would become in time cultivated 
men and women, and fully able to stand abreast 
with the times. Remember Mexico. 





— “ A boy can learn to speak correctly only 
at home,” declared Bishop Vincent, recently, 
“and parents ought to take up the study of 
English even in middle life,so that their chil- 
dren may acquire a correct habit of speech from 
them.” 





ABEL STEVENS. 





A Reminiscence. 
Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D. 


T my admission to the Conference Abel 
Stevens was editor of Zion’s HERALD. 
Antisiavery sentiment was quite pronounced 
among a portion of the students at Wesleyan 
University, from which I had recently graduat- 
ed, and some of us in the new classes of the Con- 
ference regarded the HERALD's editor as some- 
what too conservative and inclined to make too 
many concessions to the “ border” men. Al- 
ways placed at the head of the Conference com- 
mittee on slavery, he was wont to repress the 
zeal of the radicals in the reports presented, 
which fell far below the warmth of deliverances 
given out by the neighboring Conferences in 
New England. The cesults of his policy, how- 
ever, wre afterward accepted by the whole 
charch as proofs of his wisdom. 

The Conference in 1848 was held at New Lon- 
don, Conn., Bishop Hedding presiding, and, 
having been but one year in full membership, I 
was desirous to know the private religious char - 
acter of the editorof the HERALD. An excellent 
opportunity was given me by the assignment of 
A. Stevens and myself as guests in the same fam- 
ily — a gentleman and his wife who were mem- 
bers of a Congregational parish, but neither of 
them a member of the church. I found my fel- 
low-guest a person of courteous and genial man- 
ners, ® most agreeable companion, affable and 
communicative in social life, and attractive to 
all ‘n the house. His devotions in our private 
apartment and in the family were humble and 
devout in matter and in spirit, profound and 
earnest, and it was easily perceived that a - 
cious influence wes affecting the family. The 
pleasing result of the week’s sojourn was, that 
the lady who entertained us testified before our 


departure that she had given God her heart and 
accepted the Lord Jesus Christ. 


As I Knew Him. 
Rev. J. B. Gould, D. D. 


WAS much interesied in the articles which 

appeared in the HERALD from several 
brethren in reference to Dr. Abel Stevens. I 
had occasion to know him well. He dedicated 
achurch by my request in Hast Weymouth in 
1850, preaching from the text, ‘The house of 
my glory.” As usual, he preached a magnifi- 
cent sermon and captivated the people. We 
were members of the Providence Conference to- 
gether for several years. 

As time passed on, the acquaintance was con- 
tinued till [ met him in Geneva, where he was 
writing bis interesting history of Madame 
de Staé!. It is with the greatest pleasure I re- 
calia day with him in company with Dr. (now 
Bishop) Hurst and several students from Drew 
who were making the tour of the continent to- 
gether. Dr. Stevens took us to the famous old 
historic church, to the libraries, the museums, 
and various other places of special interest, and 
with his charming descriptions made the grand 
old city exceedingly attractive. He knew the 
wonderful city and her interesting history 
through all the ages,and could tell the story 
like a magician. As pastor of the English- 
speaking church in Geneva he was very popular, 
though he wrote and read all his sermons in 
order to avoid the strain upon his nervous sys- 
tem. He wasa delegate to Berne as a member 
of a great convention of ministers trom ail® 
lends and left his church in Geneva in my care 
for two Sabbaths, and | secured the services of 
Dr. Butler and Dr. Tiffany, who were tempo- 
rarily there, to preach, which they did to the 
admiration of all. 

Dr. Stevens was in Geneva for several years, 
engaged in writing, as he always was, but his 
primary object was to secure the ability to 
sleep. He stated that he and his father were 
always afflicted with insomnia and that his 
whole life had been an effort to overcome this 
malady, which at times nearly drove him to in- 
sanity. Few who heard him in his magnificent 
addresses ever thought that, while they were 
so charmed, the speaker was stringing his 
nerves -AL yy night. He had visited va- 
rious parts of America and also foreign lands, 
that be might find some locality where he could 

He stated that he finally found a cure 
for this terrible affliction when he reached Ge- 
neva where, the first night, for the first time in 
his life, he slept soundly till morning, and this 
delightful experience continued during the en 
tire time of his residence in that city, his ad- 
mirable wife being an important factor in the 

transition. On this account especially he 
enamored with Geneva and looked upon 
that city as affording him the greatest boon of 
his lifetime. With the biessing of sleep and 
the rest from the special labors of his life, and 
with the attractive study of the career and 
= of one of the most brilliant of women, 
received new vigor, and thus added some 
twenty years to his age. 

His private conversation, his genial spirit, his 
versatility in speech and subject, his piercing 
eye, his devotion, and his charming elo- 


quence = him in the forefront of the great 
men of his church. 
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ing drowned off the wharf (Chase’s) Sept. 11. 
He had gone down twice when rescued. 


Orleans. — The new memorial windows are 
placed in the chorch and give a beautiful tone 
to the interior coloring. 


Plymouth. — The exterior of the church edi- 
fice is receiving a fresh coating of paint and 
other repairs. The League entertainment 
course opened Oct. 1. Rev. E. F. Clark is booked 
for three lectures — “* Mother Bartb,” ‘“* Archex- 
ological Life,” and ‘“‘ Geology and Genesis.” 


Taunton, Central Ohurch.—The King’s 
Daughters in the two years since their organi- 
zation have expended over $100 in purely chari- 
table and benevolent work. Many families 
have been aided with groceries and individuals 
with clothing, besides many tokens of thought- 
fulness to the sick in the form of flowers and 
fruit. 

The Epworth League annual district conven- 
tion meets with this church, Oct. 13. The pres- 
ident of the local League, Mr. L. L. Mitchell, 
and his committees are abundant in labors pre- 
paring for the important event. It is hoped 
that a large meeting may test the hospitality of 
Taunton. 


Wareham. — A Junior Epworth League bas 
been formed, with Miss Mabel Hatch as super- 
intendent. 


Sagamore. -- A movement is on foot to make 
repairs on this church. The roof is to be shin- 
gied and the interior frescoed. A large part of 
the money is already pledged. Rev. E. E. Phil- 
lips is pastor. 


North Dighton. — Rev. G. A. Sisson, the pas- 
tor, was able to occupy his pulpit again, Sept. 26. 


Rally Sunday. — Rally Sunday, Sept. 26, was 
observed by many of the Sunday-schools iu thie 
district with excellent results both in interest 
and attendance. 


Fall River, St. Paul’s Church. — The annual 
meeting of the Epworth League was beld in the 
church parlors, Sept. 20. All departments of 
the work sent in reports of progress. The roll 
contains 155 nemes, and four new members 
joined during the evening. The officers elected 
were: President, G. W. Penniman; vice-presi- 
dents, H. H. Miller, Mrs. Kate M. Cooper, Ar- 
thur W. Smith, Miss Carrie Hunter; secretary, 
Miss Edna Negus; treasurer, Mies May Kimball. 
Delegates were elected to attend the annual dis- 
trict meeting. At the close of the business 
meeting ligbt refreshments were served by the 
social committee. 


Fall River, First Church.—The monthly 
business meeting of the League was held Sept. 
20. Four new members were admitted, making 
the bership 136. Delegates were chosen to 
the Taunton convention. A social, with re- 
freshments, followed the business meeting. 


Fall River Epworth Union.—The annual 
meeting of this League Union was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Sept. 23, ut which the delegates 
to the Toronto convention — Gd. W. Penoiman 
and H. H. Miller — made their reports. 


Bourne. — Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Nichols, of 
Kennebunkport, Me., visited here during Se. 
tember. r. Nichols occupied this pulpit, 
Sept. 12. 


Eastham. — Mr. Albert Kirkby, of Malden, 
has been visiting his parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kirkby. 


Somerset. — Sept. 26 was observed as Rally 
Sunday in the Sunday-school. In the morning 
the pastor, Rev. F. C. Anderson, preached to the 
children on ‘‘ The Kind of People God Wants.” 
A home department has recently been organ- 
ized, and after the work was brougbt before the 




















congregation some new 8 were 

I the evening a missionary concert was given. 
"ee to the missi 'y cause ted 
to $8. 


@ruro. — Rev. and Mrs. J, 8S. Bell, of Chil- 
mark, are visiting among old parishioners. 
They received a very hearty welcome. The 
church has been repaired and shingled. This 
property is kept in most excellent condition by 
the trustees, led by Mr. Isaiah Snow. 


Wellfieet.— Rev. Edward Edson, of Yar- 
mouth, a former pastor, Ry the pulpit, 
Sept. 12, to the great delight of all and especial- 
ly of those whu had formerly heard his able 
spiritual sermons. Mr. Edson was the guest o 
Capt. L. D. Baker and family at their summer 
residence. 








South Truro. — Mrs. F. L. Brooks, of Weil- 
fleet, took charge of the services here in the ab- 
sence of her husbaud. This charge looks tc 
Wellfleet now for pastoral service. 


Cataumet. — Rev. W. D. Woodward, the pas- 
tor, has returned froma visit to Westport Point. 


Monument Beach. — Services are still contin- 
ued here by Rev. R. E. Schub, the pastor at 
Bourne. 


Zion’s Herald does not need endorsement so 
much as it needs new subscribers. The paper 
speaks for itself, but it often fails to get a hear- 
ing simply because many Methodists in this 
section are taking a cheap apology for a relig- 
ious paper that has crowded itself into the ter- 
ritory. The pastorsare to blame for allowing 
this or any otber irresponsible religious paper 
to get into the homes of their charges on the 
sole ground of cheapness. A cursory glance at 
such a paper invariably shows that it is too 
cheap for Methodists. Better economize some- 
where else rather than in tbe religious educa- 
tion of our families. Let us have clean, whole- 
some Methodist reading inthe homes of our 
people, and get the best Methodist paper — 
Zion's HERALD! Anybody can have sample 
copies free by sending to A.S. Weed, agent, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. KARL. 





New England Conference. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Dr. H. OC. Mabie, 
home secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, gave a practical and most interesting 
address on “ Systematic Giving; ” relating, also, 
the history of the recent successful endeavor 
among the Baptists to remove the ee 
debts from their foreign and home missionary 
societies. 

Next week Revs. F. H. Knight and C. H. 
Stackpole will speak on the “ Ideal Preachers’ 
Meeting,” after which the subject will be 
thrown open for discussion. 


Dorchester St., South Boston. — Last Sunday 
afternoon this church was crowded to the doors 
on the occasion of the Sunday-school rally. 
The Farm School Band furnished music, and 
fine addresses were made by Rev. F. N. Upham, 
of Baker Memorial Church, upon “ Building 
the House,” and by Rev. E. C. Webster, pastor 
of the Neponset ngregational Church, on 
“The Model Sunday-school.” Rev. William 
Full is pastor. 


St. Mark's, Brookline. — Sept. 26 was observed 
as a “reunion Sunday.” In the morning the 
pastor, Rev. W. ‘I. Haven, preached to the Sun- 
day-school. At the session of the school there 
Was a very encouraging attendance, with an 
address by Miss Lunn, and special music. Ino 
=~ eveuing there was a “ coming home”’ serv- 
ce. 


Hyde Park.—The Nortoik County 8. 8. Asso- 
ciation, of which Rey. F. T. Pomeroy is pres- 
ident, held a convention, Sept. 29, in this 
church. Mr. Pomeroy was re-elected to the 
presidency. 

Mrs. Augusta Hall, widow of the late Isaac H. 
Gall, of Hyde Park, died afew dave ago. Sbe 
left property valued at about $9,000, a consider- 
able share of which she gives to Methodism, as 
tollows: To the Methodist Episeopal Church of 
Hyde Park, $500; N. H. Conference Seminary at 
Tilton, $1,000; Board of Church Extens ov, 
$1,000; Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, $1,000; and, after various bequests to 
individuais, etc., amounting to about $3,500, the 
residue is given to the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

Oct. 3, one was baptized and three received 
into full membership. 


Holliston.— The pastor’s wife, Mrs. C. W. 
Wilder, is improved in health. Mr. Wilder 
spent August at Clifton Springs, bas rapidiy 
advanced in strength since his return, and is 
now able to attend to his regular work. 


Uabridge. — Sunday, Oct. 3, the worshipers in 
this church were for the first time summoned 
by a bell pealiog from its tower. Its weight is 
fourteen hundred pounds. Last year the inside 
of the church ed'fice was thoroughly renovated, 
at a cost of about $2,500. A beautiful and sweet- 
toned pip* organ was put in, costing about §800. 
Some $2,000 of the expense was provided by the 
will of the late Moses Taft, a generous bene 
factor of the church. The local paper, from 
which we glean the above facts,says: ‘“‘ The 
society is at the present time in the most pros- 
perous condition it has been since its organiza- 
tion and numbers eighty-four members, all in- 
terested in the welfare of the church.” If that 
last statement is literally true, Uxbridge is in 
better condition than a church witn twice 








GILCHRIST & CO. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Our store is already overflowing with new goods — stocks touch elbows at every 
corner — counters and shelving are groaning under the accumulating loads of daily 
arrivals. Our purpose is to make our merchandise and our store service worthy of 
the cordial welcome we herewith extend to the ladies of Boston and New England. 





DRESS GOODS. 


We have planned for a very big season 
in Dress Goods — and are now exhibiting 
a very complete stock of all the popular 
fabrics. In plain goods there are : 


Epingiline Moscovienne, 
Drap D’ete, Soliel, 
Poplin, Broadcloths, 
Covert, Sun Cloths, 


And Novelties in almost unlimited variety of 
texture and coloring — Scotch Plaids, so much 
sought for, receive their due share of attention 
— Black Dress Goods have not been neglected, 
and Priestiy’s celebrated fabrics are in greeter 
array than ever bofore. 





AUTUMN SILKS. 


The past week has brought many attract- 
ive items to our Silk Department, which 
is now crowded with the latest productions 
of Europe and America. 
BlackTaffetas,ColoredTaffetas 
Satin Duchess,Colored Duchess 
Gros Grains, Bengalines, 
Peau de Soie, Liberty Satins, 
Roman Stripes, Fancy Taffetas 

Scotch Plaids. 


Note perticularly an array of Fancy Figured 
Taffetas, in many des'gns ard colorings, tor 


street and eventn wear, our o i 
price being wether 





eighty-four members, only half of whom are 
really interested. 


St. John’s Church, South Boston. — Dr. R. L. 
Greene is inaugurating a ‘‘ forward movement” 
in his church, to which his people are heartily 
responsive. vesper service was begun on 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, which will be 
continued. A large chorus will furnish 
music. Fine soloists,sboth instrumental and 
vocal, will be employed. The congregational 
singing of familiar hymns will, however, be a 
feature of the work. Thirty-minute addresses 
will be given upon practical sabjects pertaining 
to the every-day life of the people. As the 
temperance question is a vital one before the 
South Boston people at the present time, the 
first series of topics will bear upon this question 
under the following heads: t. 10, “Our City 
— Yok«s of Wood and Iroo;” Oct. 17, “Our 
Rum Shops;” Oct. 24, “Our Working-Men’s 
Mil!stone;”’ Oct. 31, ** Our Boy Crippling for 
Life.’ Dahlgren Post, G. A. R., of which Dr. 
Greene is a member, bas been invited to attend 
tbe first service in a body. The Sons of Veter- 
ans,the Woman's Roliet Corps and the Woman's 
Jbristian Temperance Union have al! been in- 
vited to attend in the order named. 


North District. 


Somerville, Union Square.— At the Sunday- 
schooi rally, Sept. 26, tuere were 631 present. 


Clinton.— The pastor, Rev. A. M. Osgood, was 
on bis vacation from July 14to July 31, the pul- 
pit a supplied by Reve. W. B. Toulmin and 
C. M. Hall. Sept. 5,a man and wife were re- 
ceived from probation, and one by letter. Ten 
persons have recently been seeking religion. 
About seventy-five from this charge attended 
the camp- meeting at Sterling, two meetings a 
day being held in the Clinton house, with large 
attendance. The Bpworth League recently held 
a lawn party on the nage grounds, attended 
by over three hundred; and on Sept. 6 had an 
all-day barge ride, visiting the —. occupied 
hy the Metropolitan Water Works engineers. 
On Sept. 9 the auxiliary of the W. F. M.S. held 
their 20th at partic! din by Revs. 
W.M. Ayresand C. H. Hanaford, former pas- 
tors; and by four wives of former pastors — Mrs. 
W. M. Ayres, Mre. C. H. Hanaford, Mrs. James 
Mudge, Mrs. Jos. W. Lewis. The anniversary 
ot the W. H. M. 8. was held Sept. 23 with an ad- 
dress by Mrs. G. W. Mansfield. The Sunday- 
scbool held a “ rally day,’’ Sept. 26, with an at- 
tendance of about two hund and a collection 
for running expenses of the school amounting 
to $31. During August and September $1,467 
have been pledged toward payment of old in- 
debtedness on the property and for repairs, and 
$1,100 of this amount has been paid in. Oo 
Sept. 21 four neighborhood prayer-meetinge 
were held in charge of the four class-leaders, 
each assisted by three stewards and three Ep- 
be Leazuers, the aggregate attendance being 
eighty. 


East District. 


Lynn, St. Paul’s.— Two were baptized and 8 
received on probation last Sunday. Rev. W. T. 
Worth, pastor. 


West Medford.—Six were received in full 
membership, Oct. 3. 


Medford, First Church. — A full report of the 
reopening services which began on Sunday, and 
the celebration of the 25th anniversary of this 
church, which is teking place this week, will 
appear in next week’s issue. 


East Boston, Swedish.—The Sunday-school 
will observe Oct. 17 as “ missionary day.”” On 
Sept. 19 there were three new scholars in the 
school, and five the following Sunday. The 
pastor, Rev. C. Paulson, is soon to inau te 
services for the Swedes of the North End, in 
Italian Hall, Hanover St. 

Melrose, —“ Raliy day” was observed. The 

tor’s topic in the morning was, ‘‘ Work for 
ittle Hands,” with special music by the choir. 
The Sunday school hour was improved with 
special exercises by the kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments, and addresses by the super- 
intendent and pastor. The Sunday-school is in 
three sections: One meets in the church, one in 
Upham Hill school- house, and the other {n Pratt 
Memoria! Chapel at Swan’s Pond. Tne attend- 
ance on rally day has never been equaled in the 
history of the church, and was as follows: 
Swan’s Pond. 73; Upham Hill, 120; Main School, 
546; total, 739. Deduct the number counted 
twice, attending two scbools, 26, and the actual 
attendance was 713. Twenty-one new scholars 
were enrolled on Rally Sunday. Since January 
1, 1897, 148 new scholars have been enrolled. The 
main school has had an average attendance of 
392 during the last nine months — an increase of 
68 over the same months last year. 

The attendance in all the services is very large. 
The ay Tt tilled quere Ountes morning with 
attentive rers, and t le are u 
their weekly offerings p Paty. The tre ae 
reports all bills paid for the stewards and the 
trustees, upto October 1, and a balance in the 








treasury. This is remarkable, for it takes in the 
vacation season, when the payments usually fall 
behind. Dr. Leonard 


has un to raise money 
for a new church, which is much needed. The 
gy a yl wy the church build- 

ng fund $126. uring past " 

Epworth League, which last ‘April fed all in the 
Conference, still moves on powerfully, growing 
in numbers. Great harmony in the 
church, aud a wholerome ambition exists in all 
departments. One of the Sunday-school classes 
gave a rare and curious entertainment, of t 
interest, last week, called a“ Sea Shell Sociable.’ 
The spiritual interest is good. H. 





West District. 


Southampton. — Rev. KE. E. Abercrombie, who 
next April would have completed five years as 
pastor of this church, has been appointed to the 
vacant 1 gomacrn at South Hadley Falls, and on 
Sept. preached his farewell sermon. This 
aod unusual quenae in —~ middle of the a 

erence year and after so long a pastorate 
keen regret to the Southampton church. _ 


Springfield, St. Luke’s. — The officers of the 
Epwortao ue were publicly installed on Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 26. Following the services 
of installation a fine address was given by Judge 
Hitchcock, Chicop There was @ very 
large attendance at the rally day exercise in the 
Sunday-school. 

Blandford. — On Wednesday evening, Sept. 22, 
the Metnodist Church was eones oh friends 





Hall 
ceremony. A reception followed at 
the residence of D. 8. Hamilton. The wedding 
gifts were numerous and beautiful. R. 





If you feel “All Played Out” 
Teke Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It repairs bey nerve force, clears the brein, and 
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Greater Burdens 
than Delicate 
Women Can 
Bear Without 
Help. 


Women may find 

Strength and 
Inspiration in 
Dr. 


What 
greater 
strain could 
there be upon wo- 
men’s nervesthan 
the never-ending 
cares of a house- 
hold? None, un- 
less it might be 
the exactions of 
society. Three 
meals a day, seven days a 
week, and all different. 
Soft words and sweet smiles 
when husbands are cross 
and children crying. Wise 
talk on weighty subjects 
and witticisms on airy 
nothings. These things 
and much more are ex- 
pected of women. Is it 
strange that they are not 
always equal to the world’s 
expectations? 


DR. GREENE’S 


NERVURA 


For the Nerves and Blood 


Overworked wo- 
men may find 
strength and buoy- 
ancy in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. 
It is not a stimu- 
lant affording only 
temporary relief 
and followed by 
corresponding de- 
pression, but a per- 
manent rexewer of 
life and vigor. Ex- 
haustion, despond- 
ency, irritability, 
nervous headaches 
aud dyspepsia, and 
all ailments aris- 
ing from nervous 
derangements and 
impure and weak 
blood are quickly relieved by this stand- 
ard remedy, which may be obtained from 
any first-class druggist. 

If you do not fully understand your 
case, and feel the asahal expert medical 
advice, Dr. Greene invites you to call up- 
on or write to him at 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. No charge is made for an- 
swers to such inquiries, 


A 





Wonderful Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 
Kidney 
Diseases. 


A Natural Californis Spring Water, 

joa to the taste, that is a solvent 

URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 
STONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. San 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medic!- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in a 
few weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the hair 
from falling out, and in many cases produces a 
new goowte. : 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coim 
monwealth; Major William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville,and many other gentle- 
men who ee ——, 
sitions. It is fully endorsed and prescri 
by many leading icians. There are many 
testimonials on our office, which can be 
seen by any one who calls. 


Water for sale by Geo. U. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Weeks & Potter, Boston; — Ng Blanding, Prov!- 


dence, R. I., and ts a 
Address a all Ut cde upon 


JOHN CARDNER, 


eS FF 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINsLOW’s SooTHine Syrup has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is ag best 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents a botth 





A reliable grocer will never offer a cheap or 
weak imitation of a genuine original article he 
cause he happens to makea little extra profit. 
But it is well to observe that when genuine 
Postam Cereal Food Coffee is ordered, that you 
get Postum, and not a spurious imitation offered 
as ** just as good.” 





“It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of the 
Larkin Soaps is ever sold ina retail store, and 
yet the Larkin Factories are of the very largest, 
being nearly five acres in area, and can produce 
thiry millton pounds of seap annually. The out- 
put goes direct to many bundred t of 


Honorable Mentiun. 


In addition to our Annual Annonnce- 
ment for the year 1898, several Conference 
correspondents have called the attention of 
the pastors to the importance of making a 
special effort to increase the circulation of 
Zion’s HERALD on their charges. 

We are gratified to know that many have 
commenced the canvass with encouraging 


Ts 


r Names of new subscribers have 





families who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin Factory to Family plan. By dispens- 
ing with the convenient but expensive and un- 
necess«ry services of the middlemen, you 

double usual value for Fad money in eithbera 
#10 00 premium, free, or if you prefer it, an extra 
$1000 worth of Soaps; that is. you can have 
Soaps of your own choice of $20 00 value at usuel 
retail prices, for $1000. The Larkin Soaps are 
always ship on thirty days free trial without 
any money to advance, so that if you are in any 
way Cn with the purchase, you hold 
goods subject to their order with no charge for 
the Soaps used in trial. Could any offer be more 
fair? Their advertisement is worth studying.” 


M. ©. J. 





New Carpets 


Wiltons, Brussels, 
Axminsters, 
Kidderminsters, 
and Tapestries, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 
LINOLEUMS and 
STRAW MATTINGS 


Just the goods for Fall furnishing. 
Our stock Is large, prices low. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0,, 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
NEAR CORNHILL 


PEEPS SS SEPP HEPES 
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PO rT) ha ad For Your Holiday Meats 
USE 


BELL'S 
y; SPICED SEASONING 
ASON/A(3 Made from the 


choicest selected 
FENG spices and the 
zw leaves of fragrant sweet 
herbs. Always ready. Has been 
used and endorsed by the leading 
| hotels and families of New England 

for the past 30 years. Try it. 
\ The Wm. C. Bell Co., Boston. 
Bold by Grocers and Marketmen. 
















WANTED. 

A thoroughly experienced lady deiires a posi- 
tion as housekeeper for a widower where servant 
is employed, or as companion for an invalid; 
would travel with lady if desired. 

References exchanged. 


Lock Box 98, Danielson, Conn. 









“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
and Head Nebes, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
¢ Aural Sound Conductor 

id. Safe to wear, 
lcomfortable, invisible, no 
dan, r metal at- 
tachment. Recommende by 
hysicians. Write for book. 


WILSON EAR ean 1 co. 
‘OMlices | 258 Trast Bidg., Loulsvitie, — 
( 1122 Breadway, NewS 


_CANCER | 


Cured by Dra. W. Td, P. Ay a ity Sy 
cases cured in Ro within the inet ‘a year — 
Why endure queimes suffering for months by twprop- 
er treatment when a cure can be made in 2 owae = 
but little or no pain ? Memerons references of 

ree. 


sent 








BOSTON FOOD FAIk, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
Monday, Oct 4, to Saturday, Oct.30. 10 A.M. te 
10 P. M., Daily. 


MUSIC : — Sousa with his Band of fifty solo- 
ists; Reeves’ American Band, Saiem Cadet Band. 
“ Fly Rod.” —With hunters’ log-cabin “Lean- 
to,” inate camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Rods, Reels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., etc. 
HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery 
lectures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Bar- 
rows, Miss Wilis, Miss Wilson, and others. Con- 
tinuous attractions during the day and evening. 
BAKER’S DEPARTMENT. — Working Ex- 
hibit of Bakers’ and UConfectioners’ Machinery; 
bread, cake and pies baked while you wait. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
A complete, interesting and pleasing exbibit. 
FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. — 
= .- os Eve pontees women every meme 
ve hun venir Spoons, represen 
Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, ee Hill, 
State House, Old ped Church, and 
Hall; 4,500 articles of value ranging 
twenty- -five cents given away 
women and children with coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exhibition Ever Held. 


been forwarded to us up to date from the 
Conferences as follows. Additions will be 
made to the list as they are received : — 


Maine Conference. 


Mechanic Falls; Gorham ; Solon ; 
Chebeague ; Augusta; Wilton ; 
Goodwin's Mills; Richmond ; Hallowell ; 
Lewiston ; Biddeford ; Livermore, 
Kennebunk port. 

East Maine Conference. 


West Tremont ; 
Boothbay Harbor. 


Vassalboro ; Athens. 


Vermont Conference. 


Bellows Falls ; 
Newbary. 


East Burke; 
Rochester ; 


New Hampshire Conference. 


Proctorsville ; 


Amesbury ; Whitefield; Bath; 
Lawrence, First Ch.; Exeter ; Warren ; 
Sunapee; Henniker. 

New England Conference. 
Oakdale ; Wollaston ; Franklin ; 
East Douglas ; Lynn, St. Luke's ; 
Jamaica Plain, First Charch ; Newton ; 
Wakefield ; Marblehead; Eyfie'd; 
Saxonville ; Hyde Park; Stoneham, 
Milford; Highlandville; So. Walpole; 
Reading; Newburyport; Holliston. 


New England Southern Conference. 
So. Braintree; Newport, Thames St.; 


Westerly: Portemouth: Middleboro; 
Edgartown, Brockton, Central Church ; 
Norwich, North Main 8t.; Mansfield. 


Taunton, Central Charch. 





Good as Goid. 


Every droo of Adamson’* Botanic Congh Baleam is 
actually worth its weight ia gold; t»> any one suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Bronenitis, Asthma or other Throat 
and Laoag compilaiats. Solid at 3% aad 75 cents by all 


Church Register. 


HBRKRALD OALBNDAR. 
Providence Dist. Min. Mtg. at N. Easton, Oct. 11, 12 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at Rockville, Conn., Oct. 18, 19 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at West Den- 





nis, Mass., Oct. 18, 19 
Bangor Dist. (Southern Div.) Min. Asso., at 

Dover, Me., Oct. 18 20 
Dover Dist. Min. Asso. at Smithtown, Oct. 18, 19 
Dover Dist. Ep. League Mtg. at Smithtown, Oct. 18 
North Dist. Pr. Mtg. at St. Paul’s, Lowell, Oct. 2% 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. W. H. Wight, Ludlow, Vt. 
THE GENERAL MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH will meet in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1897, at 10 a. m. 





Homer Baron, Treas. 
Lewis Ourts, Asst. Treas. 





FRUIT FOR THE DEACONESS HOME. - Friends 
who have not finished their preserving of peaches, 
pears, etc, for this year, are hereby reminded that there 
are a number of empty fruit jars at the N. B. Deaconess 
Home and Hospital, which will be gratefully forwarded 
for filling to those who seod for them; or the deacon- 
esses would be pleased to exchange them for those al- 
ready filled if friends are willing to share their store 
with the sick and needy. 


emt iach eT 
MORE GOOD WORK AT MORGAN CHAPEL. — rhe 
Morgan Chapel Mending Bureau, recentiy started, is 
open every day from 9a.m. to 5 p.m. Deserving des- 
titute women are employed io repairing all garments 
sent us, and the Bureau guarantees first-class work at 
moderate prices. Here is an opportunity to assist in 
the wisest philanthropy by helping the helpless to help 
themselves. Bring your orders for repairing or other 
sewing to the Chapel, 91 Shawmar Ave.,and it will be 
given prompt attention. The superintendent of this 
department, Mise Gussie A. Foltins, is an experienced 
missionary as well as a first-class dress-maker and 
milliner. All orders thatcan be given here will go di- 
rectly into the Lord’s service. Will you not lend a 
hand? Wecan use to good advantage good second- 
hand clothing, and solicit donations. EB. J. Hews. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE EBX- 
AMINATIONS. — Stadents in the four years’ course are 
requested to notify the chairman at once at what place, 
of those named in the Year-book, they desire to take 
their examinations on Nov. 2. Onas. W. Hoven. 

Pawtucket, osteo : 





Stoney Letters from Sept. 27 to Oct. ¢. 


WH Adams, Am. Supply Co. C Byrne, Luda Blethen, 
on J P Ohadb A B Carter, J P Cole, 
T EB Oramer, R M Couch, Mrs Susan Cotton. RE 
Danforth, Dauchy & Uo, M BE Davis. © K Emery,A RB 
Elliott. B Gerry, B M Gott, D N Griffin, C W Guilette. 
T A Hodgdon, Mrs W Heath. Kenyon News Oo. Mrs 
JB Laycroft. GB Newton, A W L Nelson. W G 
Richardson, M Raymond, C W Rowley. © A Southard, 
Southbridge Y M © A, Salem Y M © A, Mrs J 8 Swan, 
G W Saunders. Mrs 8 L Tillinghast, H Tuckley, EB D 
Tuell, W P Thirkield. Mrs © 0 Whedon, B H Wilkin- 
son, J C Willetts, D J Wiles, A C Worth, Wm Woods, 
Wm Wood. 






















ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 





Marriages. 


STEPHENS — ELLIS —In Dyer Brook, Me., Sept. 24, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, by Rev. George J. 
Palmer, Schuyler ©. Stephens, of Merrill Plantation, 
and Corena E. Ellis, of Dyer Brook. 











NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. — The 
examinations in Miley’s Theology will be conducted by 
L. G. Horton, of Willimantic, until Conference. 

©. W. Hoven. 





METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS’ UNION. 
— The sixth regular meeting will be held in Bromfield 
St. Ohurch, Boston, Monday, Oct. 11, at 5.15 p.m. The 
guests of the evening are: Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., of 
Brookline; Mr. Bert Poole, of Dorchester. Music will 
be rendered by the Sumomaha Quartet of Melrose. 
Tickets are now on sale at the Book Rooms, 38 Brom- 
field St., Boston. 

W.F.M.8.— The amguame | of the New England 
Branch will be held in the Asylum St. Church, Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 12-14. The executive board will meet at 





o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. and Mrs. Hoskins, 
Dr. Clara A. Swain, Mrs. Sites, Miss Ruth Sites, Miss 
Atkinson, Miss Glover, Miss Harvey, and other mis- 
sionaries are expected to be present, and several 
workers’ conferences will be held. 

All communications regarding delegates should be 
sent to Mrs. I. Simmons, % Edward &t., Hartford, 
Conn. A large attendance is looked 4 at this impor 
tant meeting. ), BUTLeR, Sec 

R. R. NOTIOB. — A rate of one fare and a third, on the 
certificate plan, on all the roads in New England, from 
the principal stations, will be granted for the annual 
meeting at Hartford, Oct. 12-14. 

PLEASE OBSERVE: Bach person wil! pay ful! first-class 
fare going, and get a certificate from the agent of whom 
the ticket is purchased, which must be signed at the 
meeting before the reduction can be procured No cer 
tificates will be issaed to points where the going fare 
will be less than 75 cents, and no reduction on fare un 
less a certificate is presented. As these certificates are 
not kept at smaller stations, it will be necessary for the 
delegate to obtain them at the nearest important sta- 
tion. Certificates will be ready Monday, Oct. 11, good 
tor returning until Friday, Oct. 15. 





P. J. WALDEN, BR. BR. Com 
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22 & 24 North William 


dining: room. 


will be found very convenient. 


convey in apy picture the 
ioned lines. Yet it is quite 


States four times as much money is 
military. Brain is Detter than, _ By our ap educational tetiiities are have become & 
nation. We, the publishers of omante and Jenness Miller Monthly, 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opparsaity to 


very carefully 
AMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
Street, 


Here is history in Mahogany. It is one of the best reproduc- 
tions of antique furniture we have ever seen. The Colonial im- 
press is over it all. It will be a notable piece of furniture in any 


It is what one visitor described as a “ corner throne for 
china.” Itis built of the old veined Spanish mahogany now so 
seldom found. There are five shelves, each is grooved and {fitted 
with overhead hooks arranged in triangular form. 

The shelves are adjustable. The old latticed glass is very at- 
tractive in the design here shown, and the classic gallery above 
the lintel has seldom been equaled. The low shelf near the floor 


Altogether this is a charming cabinet. It is impossible to 
ity and refinement of its old-fash- 
nexpensive. Will you see it ? 


Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing 
Places of Dashes — Wo Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


Letters in 


for education as for the 


display generous ment for a little st 
this contest is to give an impetus to many ene mind a and chink ; also 
we expect by this competi: rains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 


Jennees Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the 


=F more mo’ vertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, wders, 
welry, etc., we shail 0,000 a to our income, and with ¢ this mathematical sal detue 
tin before us, u tadi#30,0 operate this most remarkable “ missing letters 
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PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and 


Promntly sent. We publish the list of words to 


fins of omewwers, be: be sure to give the number of each word : 
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10, 


g - y M -- K A noted ruler. 


17. -- 0 T 0 = 1 — Another noted ruler. 


18, p = 3 - U - A — Country of Europe. 
19. A = 8 T = A - l ~ A big island. 
20. M ana | N - E — Name of the most 


prominent American 
21. T--A— Oncor the United States. 


d-F--8--0 Srenciiais 
23. -Y--W A large lake 


24. E-~E-8-W A noted poet. 


25.C-R-A 4 foreign country, a. 


26. B-—R--Q A large island. 
jalan dil -~R-f} Po 
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28. B-H-1-G@ Asea 

29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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Our Book Table. 





The Poet's Poet; and Other Essays. By William A. 
Quayle. Curts & Jennings: Cincinnati. Price, $1.26. 
The publishers have done themselves great 

credit in the making of this book. In type, 

paper and binding it is a model,and is as at- 
tractive as any volume that has come to our 
table for many months. It is made up of fifteen 
essays upon the following subjects: “‘ The Poet’s 

Poet,” ** King Cromwell,’ “* William the Great 

of England,” “ The Greater English Elegies,” 

* Soliloquies of Hamlet and Macbeth,” “ ‘ The 

Ebb Tide,’” “ The Jew in Fiction,” “ Robert 

Burne,” “‘ The Psychology of Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne,” “ Shakespeare’s Women,” “ ‘ The De- 


serted Village,’” “ George Eliot as Novelist,” 
“* The Ring and the Book,’” “Shylock and 
David as Interpreters of Life,” “ Poem: An An- 
gel Came.’” 


Dr. William A. Quayle, the author, is the dis- 
tinguished pastor of Independence Avenue 
Cburch, Kansas City. He is a young man about 
thirty-five years of age. For several years he 
was the president of Baker University, Kansas, 
his Alma Mater. He !s a literary genius and a 
critic of a high order. He writes and speaks in 
metaphor and imagery; his style is classic, 
oftentimes glowing, and sometimes over- 
wrought. Added years will chasten his style 
and possibly render his writings more accept- 
able to the general reader. Having an unerring 
literary instinct, which has been faithfully cul- 
tivated, he has produced a notable book. 
Though an ardent admirer of Browning and the 
other literary artists of whom he writes, yet he 
never loses his judicial poise; he recognizes the 
infirmities of each as well as their great strength 
and merit. Dr. Quayle never loses sight of the 
moral and spiritual elements in the authors 
whom he studies, and he portrays the same with 
great clearness and force. He is, therefore, a 
safe leader and teacher. Particularly discrim- 
inative and forceful is he in the comparison and 
contrast of ability and character. Many of his 
descriptions are inimitably fine. His way of 
putting things, like that of every genius, is all 
his own, and does not remind the reader of any 
one else. 

But we can do the author adequate justice 
only by allowing him to be seen in his own 
thought and expression. Writing of “ The 
Poet’s Poet,” he says: — 

“ Browning is virile. We know it is a man’s 
voice we hear. Allow his strength to be dimly 
outlined in the following enumeration: Fecun- 
dity; wealth of theme, knowledge and thought; 
dramatic power; —— psychology; Chris- 
tian attitude; and inspirational value. ... And 
he was distinctively religious. Mountain air is 
saturated with odors of pine, but not more so 
than Browning’s ry with the Christian 
spirit. ‘He is optimist, not because he is blind, 
bat because he is Christian.” 

Comparing Browning with Shakespeare, we 
come to one of the author’s finest passages, 
which equally reveals his penetrative and his 
comprehensive spirit. He says: — 

“At many points he reminds us of Sbakes- 
peare. At other points he has done larger 
things than his chief. Shakespeare is superior 
in delineating woman as a lover; but in her pro- 
foundest life — namely, religious vision, fidelity 
and heroiem — he is lacking. In not any of his 
women has he touched this splendid ibility. 
There are about him limitstions, perhaps those 
of his century; but one rises from the contem- 
plation of Shakespeare's women, first and last, 
with the sense of lack upon him. It is not so in 
Browning. He glasses woman’s larger life. He 
misses no element of aye and in particular 
does he not miss the chief fact of soul. Sbhakes- 
peare has no such woman as Pompilia; indeed, 
universal literature has oot her like. She is the 
noblest female figure given us by creative genius. 
Browning has given us life-sized woman. She 
has a lover; but she has ber babe and her God. 
The lover as in Miranda and Jessica, the wife as 
in Imogen and Desd — are adeq oo 
Shakespeare has scarcely given us an ideal 
mother, while woman, the devotee of duty, is 
hinted in Cordelia; and woman, the worshiper, 
is not so much as mentioned. Hamlet is the 
profoundest study literature has produced of 
the soul longing for divine verities; but Hamlet 


in Shakes ‘s women. 
Bat Pompilia might pass for Hamlet's sister, 
save that she sees God, while Hamlet died : 
ing for the curtain, and not even with convul- 
sive dying grasp pulled it from between God’s 
face and him.” 

That passage is perhaps as fine as any in the 
volume, and happily reveals Dr. Quayle’s unique 
way of looking at and telling what he sees. 
And yet in every chapter,and sometimes on 
every page, there are paragraphs equally as at- 
tractive, striking, and true to life. Reading 
the book with pencil in hand, we had marked 
many passages for our readers which the limita- 
tions of space will not permit us to quote. In 
reply to the charge that “ Cromwell was cruel,” 
is avery choice page beginning with the state- 
ments: “ He was stern; he wasa Puritan. That 
character was modeled after the Old Testament 
rather than the New. The severity of Moses 
with the Amalekites was before Cromwell’s 
eyes.” 

Though a great admirer of Burns, yet he is 
too critical and comprehensive a student of the 
poet, and his moral sense is too sensitive and 
well- poised, not to observe the Scoteman’s great 
and sinful infirmities. He says: — 


“ Burns was erratic, fickle, false, restive, in- 
temperate, melancholy, avd moody as a Scotch 
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sky. His fiteseize. He was a creature of mo- 
ments. Laughter or weeping, no one could tell 
which should from this minstrel. A 
big heart, a feverish passion, a lust for wine and 
women, a manhood burned out like a candle to 
the socket — this is Burns.” 

Hawthorne Dr. Quayle thoroughly under- 
stands. It is a disappointment not to be able to 
present an excerpt from this striking chapter. 
As the almost incomparable novelist our author 
presents George Eliot, but her transcendent 
ability and work do not hide from him the scar- 
let letters which mark her defects and limita- 
tions in character and faith. Of the latter he 
says: *‘ George Eliot’s agnosticism is hopeless 
and pitiful. A woman without God is like a 
ship for which there is no sea. She seemed a 
vessel thrown on the high bar,to which no 
wave ever comes to bear it back into the deep.”’ 

Elegant and beautifully critical are the pages in 
which Dr. Quayle compares Shylock and David. 
He says: — 

“Shylock, with his furrowed face, his beet- 
ling brows, his eyes flashing like dagger’s 
points, bis cruel —s of the lips boding no 
pity, his face trom which laughter has died out 
so long a. ou cannot realize sunlight ever 
brighte: the sombre -— tangled and 
disheveled locks threaded with silver, evident 
force on face and form —this is Shylock. David 
isa youth. The joy of morning brightens on 
him, and the voice of morning sings in him. 
His cheek is ruddy, his locks are tangled goid. 
The odors of the BethJehem hills still scent his 
garments, genius lights his eyes like Orientel 
dawns, a poet's touch twangs the harp he bolds, 
— waken where he comes, and his fingers 
whic 


“* Glimpsed down the strings of his harp 
In a tremulous refrain,’ 


have a prophecy of might to grip a sword or 
sceptre — this is David. And Shylock is talk- 
ing of restitution, and David is talking of res- 
toration. Shylock there is self; David there is 
Saul. Shylock is pessimist; David is optimist.” 

We predict that our readers will not be con- 
tent with these few sample gems from our brill- 
fant prose-poet, but will eagerly desire to open 
the treasure-box wherein are stored so many 
exquisite literary jewels. 


rical Types. By Rev. Hames Mann. Funk & Wag- 
nalls: New York. 


This is a bright and interesting book, and 
may be made very profitable reading for minis- 
ters. The author with a masterly band presents 
the ministers who exhibit some striking idio- 
syncrasies of tenet or practice. Few are the 
clergymen who can read these well-written 
chapters without recognizing some painful lim- 
itation or infirmity possessed by themselves. 
“ Thou art the man,” is the voice which speaks 
out from many a page to the unprejudiced and 
reneptive reader. The book is, therefore, valu- 
able, and may become very suggestive and help- 
ful to the clerical reader. 

Links of Gold. By Harriet A. Cheever. The Pilgrim 

Press: Boston. Price, $1.25. 

* Links of Gold ” is a very interesting story, 
which shows how one good deed leads to an- 
other, and how, if rightly directed, an interest 
in things helpful may lead to an interest in 
things spiritual. The book has not the fault, 
which so many books have, of leaving its read- 
ers in doubt as to what its author really thinks 
isthe most important thing in and for those 
who appear in thestory. Ono the contrary, it 
makes it clear that good deeds without a genu- 
ine faith are of little value, however much they 
may help in leading to that faith. Mrs. Cheev- 
er’s stories have made her name a familiar one 
to our readers, and this new volume from her 
facile pen will be heartily welcomed. It should 
be placed immediately upon the shelves of our 
Sunday -schoo! libraries. 

a Ag +g BH , & FA, 

York. Price, $1.50. 

This is a successor to the popular series of 
books for very little readers, which, under vary- 
ing names, have sold to the extent of thousands 
of copies. The editor of St. Nicholas has drawn 
from the pages of that magazine a selection of 
stories, sketches, poems and jingles suited to 
the comprehension and taste of the captious 
critics of the nursery. Work of many of the 
most popular of juvenile writers is included, 
and there are pictures on nearly every page. 
Success. By Orison Swett Marden, author of “ Pushing 

to the Front,” etc. 2m fall © portraits. 

W. A. Wilde & Oo.: Boston. Price, $155." 

It is doubtfal whether any books for the young 
have appeared in modern times which are so 
thoroughly packed with stimulating, uplifting, 
and inspiring material as tbis last book by Mr. 
Marden. Helpfulness is its keynote. The book 
teaches the youth who may think he has no 
chance that, in a land where farmers and me- 
chanics sit in Congress, no limit can be placed 
to his career if he is armed with determination 
and has learned the alphabet. It teaches that 
under the American flag there are bread and 
success for every youth who has the grit to seize 
his chance and work his way to his own loaf; 
that the barriers are not yet erected which can 
say to aspiring talent, “ Thus far and no far- 
ther; that poverty, humble birth, or the most 
forbidding circumstances cannot repress the 
longing for knowledge and the yearning for 
growth. The author seems to have performed 
the difficult task of really helping and inspiring 
the young people while they are in the transi- 
tion state from dependence to independence. 


Magazines. 





—— Four of the fifteen contributions in the 
a Review tor September render it 
of indispensable importance to the reader who 
desires to see the best that is published in the 
current magazines. “The ‘ Logia’ and the Gos- 
pels,” by J. Rendel Harris, is so critical, com- 


prehensive and convincing as to greatly mag- 
nity this late find. “‘ The Methodist Saints and 
Martyrs,” by Rev. Robert C. Nightingale, is the 
contribution against which we uttered editorial 
protest at length in a recent issue onder the 
inquiry, “‘ Are Methodists Degenerate?” “ Di- 
vorce in the United States,” by Gertrude Ather- 
ton, contains some startling revelations. “ The 
Latest Iaternational,”’ by W. T. Stead, is in the 
author’s characteristic strain. The other papers 
are strong and pertinent. (Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Co.: New York.) 


—— The Methodist Review of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for September-Octo- 
ber is a fulland strong number. The first con- 
tribution is a notable one from the pen of Prof. 
Gross Alexander, 8S. T. D., upon “ Two Chapters 
from the Early History of Methodism in the 
South.” In his closing paragraph Dr. Alexan- 
der, in referring to the early preachers of Meth- 
odism, says: — 

“ It is a great mistake, it is a deadly mistake, 

to — that this way of preaching is super- 
seded or obsolete. The few preachers who reach 
and movethe masses of lost men ———— those 
who have the same views ot the pel, the 
same convictions as to the lost estate of men, 
and the same intense faith In Christ’s power to 
impart immediate salvation to those who repent 
and believe, that the early Methodist preachers 
had. Those preachers who preach most nearly 
like the early Methodist preachers accomplish 
results most nearly like the results of their 
preaching.”’ 
“The History of Immersion in England,” by 
Rev. Jefferson P. Hamilton, is especially timely, 
taken in connection with the discussion and 
controversy in the Southern Baptist Church in 
connection with Dr. Whitsitt’s admission con- 
cerning the practice of immersion among Eng- 
lish Baptists. The author quotes the whole of 
the famous * Kiffin manuscript,” which shows 
unquestionably that baptism by immersion was 
not practiced in England before 1640. The ed- 
itor continues his valuable discussions upon 
“The Making of Methodism: Studies in the 
Genesis of Institutions.” The department en- 
titled “ The World of Missions ” is interesting 
and valuable. (Barbee & Smith: Nashville, 
Tenn.) 


—— The Century for October is a strong num- 
ber, and presents unusual variety in its contri- 
butions. Assistant Secretary Roosevelt’s paper 
upon “ Heroes of Peace: The Roll of Honor of 
the New York Police,” is very interesting and 
timeiy. The article will serve to develop and 
increase the sense of obligation felt towards 


these custodians of the peace and safety of our 
cities. Mr. Roosevelt writes as one having a 
personal knowledge of the facts which he 
states. Gen. Horace Porter concludes his 
“ Campaigning with Grant,” and the chapter is 
intensely interesting, as it describes the meet- 
ing of Grant and Lee at Appomattox, the surren- 
der of Lee and his army, and the close of the 
war. The characterizations of Grant, Sheridan, 
Lee and others by General Porter are very fine. 
The description of the late Austin Corbin’s 
Game Park in New Hampshire — a park thirty 
times as large as Central Park, New York — is 
very interesting. “‘ Letters of Dr. Holmes to a 
Classmate ” isa charming contribution. “The 
Vays of Jeanne d’Arc ” is concluded. (Century 
Co.: New York.) 


—— The variety in the contents of the fortieth 
anniversary number (October) of the Atlantic 
Monthly is as great as one issue of a magazine 
could very well achieve. Literature in its sev- 
eral forms is represented by a charming easay 
on “ Two Principles of American Literature,” 
by James Lane Allen; by an essay on “ The 
French Mastery of Style,” by M. Brunetiére, ed 
itor of the Revue des Deux Mondes; by a paper 
on the Italian novelist, D’Annunzio, by Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Jr.; by three pieces of fiction — the 
beginning of “ Oaleb West,” a new novel by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; a serial, “ Penelope’s Prog- 
ress,’”’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; and a touching 
short story by Sarah Orne Jewett, “ Martha’s 
Lady.” Poetry is represented by Mr. Aldrich 
and Mr. Stedman, travel and history by 
“Twenty five Years’ Progress in Equatoria! 
Africa,” by Henry M. Stanley, and an explana- 
tion of “ A Russian Experiment in Self-Govern - 
ment,’ by George Kennan. Science finds voice 
ina popular article concerning “ Recept Dis- 
coveries Respecting the Origin of the Universe,” 
by the distinguished astronomer, Dr. T. J.J. 
See. “The Training of Teachers ” isa contri- 
bution to educational literature by Frederic 
Burk. A comprehensive editorial on “ Forty 
Years of the Atlantic Monthly ” completes this 
intellectual feast. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 


—— Harper's Magazine for October con- 
tains the following special features: “ The 
Strategic Features of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea,”” by Captain A. T. Mahan, 
U.8.N.; “ The Golfer’s Conquest of America,’ 
by Caspar Whitney; “ Kilauea, the Home of 
Pele,” by Professor William Libbey; “ Tue 
Century’s Progress in Chemistry,” by Henry 
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are yours in a premium, itself of equal 
Porcelain Lamp. Beautifully 
stipple gold. 33% in. high, 10-inch globe. 
Metal parts are gold finished, solid ) =o 
Central Draft Burner, can be lit without re- 
moving globe or chimney. Simplest wick- 
raiser. An adornment to any home by day 
or night, and a perfect reading lamp. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
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no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive 
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Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Pull Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
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A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 
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14 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 
Egteme exquisite. A matchless beau- 
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gums, sweetens the breath. 
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Smith Williams, M. D.; “ The Future of Rail- 
road Investments,” by W. A. Crane. The num- 
ber also contains the first instalment of ‘‘ Span- 
ish Jobn,” a tale of adventure, by William 
McLennan. “ The Great Stone of Sardis,” by 
Frank R. Stockton, reaches the fifth instalment. 
In the “ Editor's Study ” Charles Dudley War- 
ner discusses Collectivism in Edward Bellamy’s 
“ Equality.” (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World tor 
October contains several excellent contribu- 
tions and rauch valuable current information 
from many missionary fields. Robert &. Speer 
provides @ finely illustrated article on ** Glimps- 
es of Life on a Persian Highway.’ Dr. Pierson, 
the editor in-chief, writes of “ lon Keith Fal- 
coner, Pioneer in Arabia.” Dr. F. F. Ellin- 
wood discusses the question: “ Has Islam been 
a Religion of Progress ? Is It Now?” (Funk & 
Wagnalls: 30 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


— The Arena for October is a peculiar num- 
ber made for peculiar people. The first contri- 
bution Is by Hon, Charles A. Towne, chairman 
National Committee Silver Republican Party, 
upon “ I'he New Ostracism.” The editor, John 
Clark Ridpath, writes in a lugubrious strain 
upon “ Prosperity: The Sham and the Reality.” 
B. O. Flower continues his characteristic dis- 
quisitions under the title, “ The Latest Social 
Vision.”” Rey. Clarence Lathbury contributes a 
paper upon “ The Dead Hand in the Church.” 
The following are samples of his strange effa- 
sion: — 

“The Roman Church is subject to a living 
pope influenced by the sentiment of his era 
but the Protestant jes are ruled by a set of 
dead popes whose voices and decrees are heard 
only in their writings. ... The disintegrated 
brains of Augustine and the early Fathers, of 
Luther, of Calvin, of Wesley, of Channing, of 
Ballou, ‘the makers of artificial and inane creeds 
who flourished in the Dark Ages of the planet 
hold posterity back from the shining gates of 
present revelation, and their skeleton fingers 
fasten it to the decrepit body of a dying creed. 

The dead hand in theology is even more 
ridiculous, for it enters a domain higher and 
grander. If it is intolerable in the science of 
the rocks, the stars, and the verdure, how fs it 
in theology — the science of God ? It is worse, 
for it throttles the moral life, arresting moral 
growth. lt stupefies the God-given intellect 
and turns it tale a thinking machine manip- 
ulated by persons who have lain in thelr graves, 
it may be, for nasa. a 


— Scribner's for October is a very interest- 
ing number. “ The Wreck of Greece,” by Henry 
Norman, the distinguished newspaper corre- 
spondent, is an attractive and valuable contri- 
bution to the pathetic history of Greece in its 
recent struggle with Turkey and its ignominious 
deteat. The writer is in intelligent sympathy 
with Greece. “The Business of a Newspaper,” 
by J. Lincoln Steffens, reveals the inside history 
of the management of the metropolitan daily. 
Those readers who have followed the preceding 
chapters of “ The Workers ” will turn eagerly to 
the fresh installment ip this issue. The writer 
describes very vividly his experience as a porter 
at a hotel. There is, also, an abundance of 
fiction and poetry of the highest order. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York.) 


— “The Harbour of Refuge,” by Fred 
Walker, A. R. A., is the frontispiece of the 
Octobsr Magazine of Art. The opening paper 
is by M. H. Spielmann, upon “ ‘The Paris Saions: 
At the Champ de Mars,” with three illastra- 
tions. Decorative Art at Windsor Castle: 
Boulle Work,”’ is described and illustrated this 
month in the series of articles upon “‘ The Royal 
Collections.” Annie R. Evans provides an 
interesting essay upon “ Marinus of Reijmers- 
wale,” a Flemish artist of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. In “Our Graphic Hamor- 
ists,” Joseph Gregg depicts James Giliray, with 
two portraits and four illustrations of his work. 
“Compton Wynyates, in Warwickshire,” “ Met- 
rupolitan Art Schools,” “The Art Movement,” 
“National Gallery of British Art,” are other 
topics of interest. (Cassell Pablishing Oo.: 31 
East 17th St., New York.) 


—‘ The Hawaiian Islands ”’ are well described 
and beautifally illustrated in a contribution by 
George H. Johnson in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly tor October. John P. Ritter recalls, in 
a valuable historical paper, ‘The Landmarks 
and Memories of the Hackensack Valley.” 
“Some Kéntucky Belles” is an article made 
attractive by numerous portraits. The twelfth 
paper in the series upon ** American Universities 
and Colleges” is devoted to Stanford Univer- 
sity, and is profusely illustrated. Other articles 
are: “Salmon Fishing on the Columbia,” “The 
Island of Marcken,” “Old Coaching Inns,” 
“Some Paintings by Modern Artists,” besides 
short stories, the continuation of the serial, and 
adepartment for boys and girls. Louise Chan- 
dier Moulton and Minna Irving furnish poems. 
(Frank Leslie’s Pablishing House: 42-44 Bond 
St., New York.) 











Literary Notes. 


—The autobiography which Rev. Dr. New- 
man Hall is writing will be published by Cassell 
& Co. 

——The Scribners will begin the publication, 
in October, of @ new edition of the Waverley 
novels in forty-eight volumes. ‘“ Waverley,” in 
two volumes, will be the first work, and the 
others will follow at the rate of two a month. 

—Of the fourteen contributors to the first 
bumber of the Atlantic Monthly, forty years 
ago, but three are still living. J. T. Trowbridge 
contributed a piece of fiction, Parke Godwin 
wrote on “The Financial Flurry,” and Charles 
Eliot Norton described the Manchester exhibi- 
tion — very much the sort of articles we should 





expect from their pens today. The name of the 
magazine, it seems, wae suggested by O. W. 
Holmes. 

—— We learn from the Macmillan Compavy 
that Emile Zola’s “ Paris,” announced as among 
the forthcoming publications of the current 
season, will not appear in book form until! early 
io 1898. The translator has entered into an 
agreement with one of the leading London 
weeklies for ite serial issue in Great Britain, 
which will begin this month. The volume will 
be slightly shorter than “ Lourdes”’ and will be 
divided into five books, each of five chapters. 

—— Dr. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, president of Bow- 
doin College and author of a work entitled 
“Outlines of Social Theology,” is said to have 
another volume, entitled “ Practical Idealism,” 
in the hands of his publisbers,the Macmillan 
Company. The new book presents in a compact 
and systematic form recent practica) develop- 
ments in psychology, logic, pedagogy, ethics 
and philology. 

—— The Bookman says: “ Admirers of Marie 
Corelli will look forward to the publication of 
the Marte Corelli Birthday Book, which is being 
handsomely made. This book will contain the 
first portrait of Miss Corelli which has ap- 
peared. The publishers have found her most 
reluctant to break tbrough her rule of allowing 
no portrait of herself to appear anywhere. 
Miss Corelli recognized, however, that for a 
birthday book a portrait was almost neceseary. 
The book will be illustrated by twelve full-page 
drawings of Miss Corelli’s heroines.”’ 

—— The first and only pictures Mrs. McKinley 
has had taken in ten years appear in the Oc- 
tober number of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
They form part of a series of new and unpub- 
Jished photographs of the new occupants of the 
White House. Mrs. McKinley wore for her 
picture ber inaugural ball dress of silver and 
white brocade, at the special request of the 
President, who thought it particularly becom- 
fng. The excellent portrait of Mr. McKinley in 
his office was taken in June. Theother pictures 
in the series show the many changes in the 
arrangements and furnishings of the rooms and 
grounds, made by the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. 

— Un Oct. 6,the anniversary of the poet's 
death, the Macmillan Company will publish the 
Memoir of Alfred Lord Tennyson, upon which 
his son has been engaged some years. This im 
portant work, which will be comprised in two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, will contain a 
large number of hitherto unpublished poems, 
and many letters written and received by Lord 
Teunyson. There will be about twenty full- page 
portraits and other illustrations, engraved after 
pictures by Richard Doyle, Mrs. Allingham, 
Samuel Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R. A., etc. 


Obituaries. 


Goodwin, — Chandler R. Goodwin, of Win- 
terport, Me., entered into rest eterna! on June 30, 


1897, 79 years. 

Mr. win’s wife died four months ago, 
since which he has been in failing heaith. Sel- 
dom are twoso united in all things as were they. 
Their devotion was marked, and they were one 
in their  f mothe and labors of love for the 
ebarch. ntiring efforts and loyalty were their 
characteristics. Everybody says,“ How we miss 
them!” Both Mr.and Mrs.Goodwin were con- 
verted and united with the church under the 
labors of Rev. A. A. Lewis some twelve years 
ago. He was class-leader, trustee, steward and 
collector, ra ing these official positions. 


He wasa 
Much sy yonpalby is felt for the bereaved fam- 
ily of his raf -— A daughter, Mrs. F. W. Haley, with 





whom he lived and from whom he received every 
attention love could suggest. ‘“ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” J. P. 8. 





Tilton. — Mrs, Fannie P. Tilton, daughter of 
Harrison Wertworth and Harriet Small, was 


ne 9, 1897. 
manttaed a religious dis- 
sialon from her earliest da q” joined the Bap- 
ist Church in —- N, wheo about ten 
re of age. he graduated at the Nashaa 
igh schoo! asa prive medal scholar in 1876, and 
was married to Dr. co. H, Tilton in Me- 
thuen, Mass., Sept. 22, 1879, being then first as- 
sistant in the Metbuen high school. She joined 
the St. Church by letter from the Bap- 
tist Church in Methuen during the pastorate of 
Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, and became one of its most 
beloved bers 


mem x 
Mrs. Tilton was a woman of more than ordi- 


Ho beng we ery ate ~ | intellect and heart. Her 
literary talent fou fon in poetry and 
, and met the — in the columns of 


periodicals. Her re- 
oo aspirations ny me contented with 
musi She united to the contemplative nat- 
ure of i Foc eng: talent of Martha. As 
her, steward in the church, 
trustee a the a me Home, and treasurer 
utilized her gifts in the 

service ot an ally of ber tor, a 


The oueenes oe 008 oes love of her manly 
husband were ‘0 the utmost in ber be- 


half,and doubtless her life. But 
death could eres and this 
as 


ter was more beautiful and ber memory more 
fragrant to her multitude of friends than the 


ed L 
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flowers which were piled about her bier. Two 
daughters, Winona and Celia, remain with their 
father in the home she made so beautiful, and 
where, being dead, she yet speaks. Ww. 





Treat Your Child Fairly. 


The heaith of our children is a stabborn ques- 
tion. Some children seem to thrive under every 
adverse condition. Others with every care are 
sickly aud weak and nothing seems to help 
them. They are frail, puny, constantly ailing. 

Take your child to the groat specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases, Dr. Greene, of Nervura fame, 34 
Temple Piace, Boston, Mass., or write to him 
aad give the little one the benefit of the best ad- 
vice. No charge whatever is made for such con- 
sultation or advice, whether you call or write. 
The success of this world-famous doctor in 
treating children’s diseases is phenomenal, and 
your child should have thie chance to be strong 
and well. Everybody admires healthy children, 
and no one has done so much to make children 
healthy as this specialist. Your child is enti- 
tled to health and Dr. Greene’s advice and 
treatment will build up and strengthen the 
weak constitution. 





Educational. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 
Kent's Hill. Main . 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 31. 
Send for Catalogue. 








SCHOOL OF pe a Oct. 6. Forty Courses: Lit 


Mr. Oscar Aa ——- 
EXPRESSION vee “Vocal Expres ete.. 
8. 8. Ourry, Ph D ; Ch'idren’s Voicws, Miss Fone Cler- 
gymen, Rev. Binney Gunnison, A B.; Reading as a 
fine Art. Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. Reg- 
ular courses and special Soot 1 to 16 hours a week. 
Address or eall for circulars, HOOL OF EXPRES- 
SION, 458 Boylston Street, Bootes, Mass. Prof. J. W. 
OHURCHILL, will read on a course for the Schoo! Library, 
Oct 6.8P.m. Tickets, 76 cents 





ies Academ y 
Wilbraham, Mass.’ 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 


Students prepared = College. Fe wef 
in Muste, Elocution 

French, — Greek. Lette, Literature an 
Stenogra Good Commercial Department. 

Beantit “= Nor situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring — 
Excellent board. A O ian home ander t 
supervision of the teachers of ‘eas faculty who 
are members of the household 








tm” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON," 
Tilton, N. H. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ (Agencies 


(Incorporated 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, pasten, Mass. 
70 Fifth Aveaee New York, 
Washington, D O. 
Wabash Avenue, Onl 0, Ill 
bey 3 St., West, Toronto, Can, 
Century Perrys Minneapolis, Mian. 
“ier Keith & Butt ding, Kansas City, Mo 
Css Ps alien Colo. 
tas othe mson —y = Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above An ae for 100- a me jency 
Mao free. with <n 
ag istrotion forms sent to teachers on copes: 

jon. 

Large nw gee school officers from all sections vu: 
the country, including more than ainety per cent. of 
the Public school superintendents of New England, 
have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
mg, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly re 
lieved bya warm bath with CuTicura Soar, asingle 
application of CuTicuRa (ointment), the great skip 
cure, and a full dose of Curiouna RESOLVENT, 
greatestof blood purifiers and humor cures. 


-Qticura 


Pay & aay * * asethe wortf, 











re to Cure Damn ese — 


FALLING HAIR "senate o 








HURCH rr want Joun H. Pray. Sons & Co. 
ARPETS 


RERS CARPETS ant 


658 WASHINGTON 
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UPHOLSTERY, 


Methodist Book Concern. 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


THE BUSY MAN and 
WOMAN'S COLLECE 


Cc. L. S. C. Course of 
Reading. 
OCTOBER, 1897-’08 
IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Sipyrey 


WHITMAN. Illustrated. $1.00 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 
By Prof. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 


The University of Chicago. 1.00 
ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME. By 
MAURICE PELLISON. Illustrated. 100 


ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDLE VAL 
EUROPE. By Prof. Ottver J. 
THATCHER, The University of Chi- 
cago. 1.00 

ROWAN AND MEDIEVAL ART. By 
WILLIAM H. GoopyYEar, Lecturer to 
the Brooklyn Institute. Illustrated. 1.00 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly mag- 
azine (12 numbers), illustrated. 2.00 


Write forjCircular giving fall explanation of the 
Course, Free on request 


New England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 
THE BISHOP SCHOOL 


Tremont Temple. 
Shorthand Taught in Sixty days by 20th 
Century Methods. (Jugendgarten. ) 


The only school of the kind tin 
( the world. The Nudd Oorre- 
sponding School of Engrav- 


ing. Taught by mail all over the United States. Jewe!l- 
ry work a specialty. This trade pays a salary of $50 


per week. Tuition paid after 
position is secured. John Han- ENGRA 
cook building, 17% Devonshire 


Street, Boston. 








East Maine Seminary, _ 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W. A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 30. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norm 
Art and Masical Courses, Military Tactics . 
ae gen of nonese bY Dost ort . Location uneur- 

any of access oat or b fi. 
Send for Catalogu 4 aie rae ee. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Aubarndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points tn ite methods : — 

1. Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and heipe to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, includ! many special 
with one hundred and twenty puptis, a faculty of thirty. 
Pour years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly Mfe. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. _ One Preparatory year. Special 

dmi d years or over, or gradu- 








ates of High Schools, 

8. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited! namber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other anusua! departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Ogpking, M1l- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 

Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For iliustrated 
Catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hunarp) ©. ©. 
Braepow Principal. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Ministers and their Widows, 150 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR 1898. 
To THE MINISTERS OF THE SIX NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCES : 
We sincerely hope you will call the attention 
of your people at once to our special offer to 


New Subscribers 
For Z1Ion’s HERALD. 


The paper will be sent from October, 1897, 
to January 1, 1899, making 


Fifteen Months 
For Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

If each pastor will push the canvases during 
the month of September, when October arrives 
they will have lists of new names to forward, 
commencing with the first issue in the month. 

But few subscribers are obtained without per- 
sonal effort, and when this has been made it bas 
always brought favorable results. Let an ear- 
nest effort be made to | the circulation 
of the paper on every charge, and many new 
names will be added to the subscription list. 





All business letters should be addressed to 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher. 


36 Bromfield St , Boston. 





Review of the of the Week. 


Tuesozy, September 28. 

— Ex-Secretary of the Navy George M. Robe- 
son dies in Trenton, N. J. 

— The “United Democracy” of New York 
city nominates Henry George for mayor. 


— Ashipload of wheat leaves New York for 
Argentina. 


— Nine men killed and some forty seriously 
wounded at Girardville, Pa., as a result of the 
mining troubles at Hazleton; two battles fought 
between Poles. 

— Dictator Barrios of Guatemala places a price 
of $100,000 on the heads of Morales, the revolu- 
tionary leader, and Fuentes, his aid. 

— Six anarchists arrested in Madrid, and a 
number of bombs seized. 


— Two deaths from yellow fever at New Or- 
leans, and one at Mobile. 


Wednesday, September 29. 


— An attempt to land Turkish troops in Crete 
at night frustrated by the international squad- 
ron. 

— The Dutch capture an Achinese town in 
Sumatra after two days’ fighting. 

— Over 25,000 volunteers in New Orleans or- 
ganize for sanitary work. 


— The Nicaraguan Congress grants a thirty- 
years’ franchise to the Atlas Steamship Com- 
pany of London, giving it exclusive rigbts on 
the Rio San Juan de! Norte. 

— The New York city Republicans put Gen. 
Tracy in nomination for mayor. 

— President McKinley visits Williams College. 


— George Fred Williams nominated by the 
Democrats for governor of this State. 


Thursday, September 20. 
— The Spanish Cabinet resigns. 


— Burning of the power station of the Capital 
Traction Company in Washington; loss, $1,000,- 
000. 

— Three deaths and twenty-four new cases of 
yellow fever in New Orleans. 

— Renomination of Governor Wolcott of this 
State. 

—A deputation of the tribesmen to the 
Ameer, seeking help against the British, turned 
back by the Ameer’s order. 


Friday, October 17. 
—A crisis in Greece; the Ralli Cabinet re- 
signs. 


a pyuse begins it 262d academic year; Yale 
ite 1 

— aa in New York, of Isaac Bell, a well- 
known business man and philanthropist. 


—The rebellious Mohmunds on the Afgban 
frontier eubdued by the British. 


— President McKinley returns to Washington. 
— Secretary Long names three new torpedo 


boats after Admirals Stringham, Goldsborough 
and Bailey. 


— The bubonic plague again weeees serious 
in Bombay; 60 deaths within a week 


— Tammany Hall pute Robert A. "Van Wyck 
in nomination for mayor of New York. 


an order in this country for 2,000 tons of steel 
ils. 


ROYAL 





























Saturday, October 2. 

— Carlist agitation in Spain; Don Carlos may 
intervene. 

—A Rock Island train held up in Indian 
Territory by five masked men; passengers 
robbed, mails rified, but the express safe could 
not be opened 

— Sharp fighting in India; two British officers 
among the killed. 


— The Government of New South Wales places 





ing career. His public life really began when 
he was elected mayor of Portland in 1851. 
From that time he has been the irrepressible 
toe of the driak traffic,and the great work of 
his life is so familiar that the proud story need 
not be rehearsed in« ur columns. But reference 
should be made to his eminent services during 
the Civil War. He was made colonel of the 
13th Maine regiment which he recruited. For 








Mee lid Vie) 


Neal Dow. 


— Medica! Director Newton L. Bates appointed 
Surgeon General of the Navy. 

— Secretary Long will ask for three new bat- 

tleships and ten or twelve torpedo boats. 


— The daughter of Bishop Huntington nom- 
2 for school commissioner in Syracuse, 


— The Treasury reserve in Washington slowly 
growing. 

Monday, October 4. 

- Neal Dow dies in Portland at the age 
of 93. 

— Senor Sagasta intrusted with the task of 
forming a new ministry for Spain. 

— Serious typhoid fever outbreak at Ma'd- 
stone, Eng. 

— The new Greek ministers assume their 
portfolios. 

— The anti-gambling amendment in New 
Jersey successful by about 600 votes. 

— Prairie fires in Manitoba; awful scenes of 
death and desolation in the path of the flames. 

— Many miners leaving Dawson City for the 
winter on account of the scarcity of provisions. 

— The Government troops again defeated in 
Brazil in a battle with the fanatics at Canudos. 

— The attendance at the Nashville Exposi- 
tion up to Oct. 1 was nearly 1,200,000. 





Among our new and attractive advertise- 
ments, we would call the attention of our read- 
ers to that of Mesers. Gilchrist & Co., Winter 
St. This firm fe well known to the public as 
one of our most reliable Ury Goods houses. 
Their spacious store is crowded with fresh and 
desirable fabrics adapted to the season. From 
the endless variety of goods, one might reason- 
= think the most fastiaious taste could be 

fied. Call and see them and you will be 
cane of courteous treatment, and goods at lowest 
market prices. 





NEAL DOW DEAD. 


T last Maine’s “ grand old man,” the in- 
trepid originator and defender of pro- 
hibition, is at rest. On Saturday afternoon, at 
his home in Portland, surrounded by his chil- 
dren, fully conscious and clear in mind, and 
knowing that the hour of his departure was at 
hand, painlessly and with no foreboding, he 
“was not,” for God took him. Though physic 
ally weak, he had heen in a comfortable condi- 
tion until the Saturday before, when, in try- 
ing to dress in the morning, he fainted; and he, 
as well as his children, knew that it was an un- 
mistakable premonition of the end. A few 
days later he remarked to his family: “Oh, 1 
am so tired, so weary; I long to be free.”” The 
night before bis death he said to the nurse: 
“This is the end, and it is all right.”” He made 
several suggestions to the family in reference to 
the funeral arrangements, and told them whom 
he warted to conduct the services. Througbout 
his illness he was characteristically solicitous 
for the comfort of those about him. Thus the 
man has died as he lived, knowing no fear and 
loyal to his principles and friends to the last 
moment. We rejeice that God granted such an 
ending to his glorious life. 

Neal Dow, who was born in Portland, Me., 
Marsh 20, 1804, was the second oldest child of 
Josiah aud Dorcas (Allen) Dow, the former a 
native of Seabrook, N. H., and the latter of 
West Falmouth, Me. He was educated in the 
Friends Academy, New Bedford, and subse- 
quently pursued a mercantile and manufactur- 








valiant service President Lincoln commissioned 
him a brigadier general. He was wounded in 
the assault on Port Hudson, and while conva- 
lescing at a farmhouse within federal lines was 
captured and sent to Libby Prison, then to 
Mobile, and finally back to Libby, a fellow pris- 
oner with Chaplain McCabe, where, after nine 
months, he was exchanged for Gen. Fitz Hugh 
Lee. He then resigned his commission and re- 
turned North. 

Mr. Dow’s wite was Maria Cornelia Durant 
Maynard, of Boston. She died Jan. 13, 1873. Of 
their ten children, four are living: Mrs. Louisa 
D. Benton, of Lancaster, N. H.; Mrs. Emma M. 
Gould, of Boston; Hon. Frederick M. Dow, of 
Portland; and Miss Cornelia M. Dow, of Port- 
land. 

Oar readers will readily recall the general cele- 
bration of his 90tm birthday, of which we pre- 
sented a full report. On that occasion he re- 
ceived messages of congratulation from every 
country on the globe, with a single exception. 
Few are the men in the wide world whose de- 
cease would call forth such universal expres- 
sions of regret, sorrow and grateful tribute. 
All people in all lands who possess the spirit of 
reform, feel a sense of personal loss. His fame 
bad reached beyond Portiand, beyond the State 
of Maine, beyond the hemisphere. It had come 
to pass that perhaps no American name was 
better known in the civilized world. 

Gereral Dow exhibited a life which was con- 
secrated to an ideal. In his early manhood he 
was awakened from a condition of ind!fference 
to a state of intense determination. His first 
effort in the line of nis greatest activity was 
aroused by the stupid opposition of a towns- 
man, who anticipated a since famous expression 
by asking him what he was going to do about the 
matter he complained of. Dow at once retorted, 
perbaps rather wildly, that he proposed to fight 
the man’s business to the death. A neighbor 
had committed a wrong when under the infia- 
ence of liquor. Mr. Dow tried to dissuade the 
saloon: keeper from selling any more intoxicants 
tothe culprit. The taunting reply aroused the 
righteous ire of Dow, and really started in mo- 
tion a reform which is likely eventually to de- 
stroy the power of the saloon everywhere. 

Few persons have been permitted to see so 
complete a reversal of forbidding conditions. 
At first he appeared to bealone. The little city 
was reeking with the fumes of liquor, her homes 











and her public places indicating the prevalence 
of the demon of destracti The 

wealth was poor and heavily burdened, ber 
people dejected, her future threatened. There 
was open defiance to such feeble restrictions to 
the liquor traffic as law had hesitatingly 
made. One man stood against all thie, with 
thousands in opposition, with capital and tradi- 
tions and sentiment arrayed on the other side. 
Yet he lived to see and to enjoy a complete 
change in all these circumstances, and to be 
recognized as the leading factor in the results. 

The student of civics must carefully read of 
the career of Neal Dow. Every advocate of law 
enforcement, every opponent of a trade which 
tends to the harm of men’s bodies and souls, 
every one who seeks to promote the new evange! 
of toil among the poor and needy, finds abun- 
dant inspiration in this eventful career which 
now closes. It may be too much to say that this 
hero was, all in all, the best product of the 
grandest of the centuries, but surely it will 
eventually be declared that bis unique persona! - 
ity has molded sentiment and brought results 
which will abide. 

From the first dawn of conviction Mr. Dow 
asserted that the traffic in strong drink isan 
evil, a colossal wrong. He also wisely concluded 
that he who fights wrong must himself be right, 
and so was through his long life a total ab- 
stainer. He entered the ranks of temperance 
societies and toiled with the workers; he 
plunged into the current of labor tbrougb the 
ecclesiastical channels which were open by his 
side; he hesitated not to throw himself into the 
political arena, not aa a partisan so much asa 
reformer. Did he sometimes criticise, as was 
his right, the organizations with which he was 
affiilated? it was to prod them to greater 
efficiency. Did he seem at times to utter rasp. 
ing words against the church? That was a 
negligent and careless and slothtful religious |ife 
which be condemned, and none were more ready 
to commend genuine activity. Was he open to 
the charge, at some periods, of shifting his 
partisan adherence? He seems to have always 
had in mind the goal for which he strove, and 
demanded that the politician should never get 
in the way of the reformer, but desired him to 
be rather a leader of reformers if he would hold 
his position and power. 

At no time has the old hero had a warmer 
place in the heaft of humanity than during the 
years of his victory. Despite all infractions or 
modifications, the old Maine law has come to be 
regarded as typical temperance legislation. If 
the generation now in control, reared in the en- 
vironment created by that law, is more lax in 
its enforcement than the fathers were, surely 
that were no valid criticism upon the law. 
Maine points to conditions reversed from those 
existing when Dow started his crusade. Instead 
of embarrassing debt, the State bas money to 
lend. The savings bank deposits have supplant- 
ed farm mortgages, opulent cities have crowded 
their streets and factories beyond the confines 
of earlier village boundaries, thousands of in- 
telligent persons have been reared without a 
glimpse of a saloon, and that often in commu- 
nities once sorely infested with the meanest of 
liquor stores and vile inns. To say that Neal 
Dow’s policy has not secured theese r.sults, is to 
describe effects whose causes are wilfully ig- 
nored. 

The interests of religion, not only in Maine, 
but everywhere, have a debt of gratitude which 
must be acknowledged, for this grand life 
paseed in ourown day. The example of Neal 
Dow is most inspiring and suggestive. A man 
who believes in God stands out in the forefront 
of the strife and leads an augmenting host to 
victory. Every community in Maine is the 
readier of access to the herald of the Cross on 
account of this man’s resultful labor. Every 
church ‘s the stronger for the contest which 
bas been waged, and can more easily reach the 
multitude because citizenship is freed from the 
vile influence of the saloon. 

There is one lesson which has a particular 
bearing upon the State which honors its own 


dead, and a general fea wt to us all. The 
air has of late been filled with rumors to the ef- 

fect that the State of M been losing 
some of its moral tone with respect to the liq- 

uor treffic. It bas been charged,and not ai- 

ways by the foes of temperance, that the com- 

monwealth of Neal Dow and the famous pro- 
hibitory law are yielding to undesirable infiu- 
ences and falling to measure up to the altitude 
which sbould be expected and which has been 
known at some periods. If sach allegations are 
true, the sole reason is that Neal Dow’s meth- 
ods have been set aside. The tem nce lea fiet 
is no longer sowed “ knee-deep; ”’ the breach of 
law is not condemned in such tones as the bero 





oO rown thesturdy in 


ndence once know? 
in Maine. Shal 
mad 


1 not her citizens visit this new- 
at ——— i 
may touch the prophet’s bones, and, with new 
inspiration, go forth again, conquering and to 
conquer ? 
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